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WHY BRITISH BAKERS BUY AMERICAN FLOUR 


By JAMES MEIKLE 


(Mr. Meikle was for many: years head practical: man with Inglis & Co., Ltd., 
Belfast, the largest bakers in the United Kingdom; he was for six years lecturer 
and demonstrator in bread-making at Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast; holds 
the highest place medal for bread-making in the United Kingdom, 1904, is a well- 
known writer on trade subjects for many English bakery journals, and is at present 
managing director of Walter Hubbard, Ltd., a leading Glasgow firm of bakers.) 


OLLER milling had made its bow to 
R the public and had been accepted as 

the modern way of making flour 
when your humble servant tied on his first 
apron and proceeded to learn the prac- 
tical details of making bread. At that 
time, a good many years ago now, the best 
and cheapest flour came from America, 
and certainly American flour made beauti- 
ful bread. There was less of the factory 
about the bakeries then, and youngsters 
heard a good deal more of the reasons for 
things than they do now except in techni- 
cal schools. 

American flour was coming to this coun- 
try in very big blocks. The commercial 
science underlying “dumping” was freely 
discussed by the elder men in the bakery, 
and most wonderful stories told of Ameri- 
can millers making American bakers 
sweat, while presenting bakers on this side 
with flour below cost: the American miller 
either regarded us as the chosen few, the 
salt of the earth, or a class for whom the 
making of flour at cost was sufficient re- 
ward. The writer had absorbed a good 
deal of nonsense on the subject, but learn- 
ing, in reply to hfs further questions, that 
“For Drawback,”’—a phrase branded on 
many of the sacks at the time—meant 
“free freight back on empty sacks,” he 
concluded that much of the information 
he had imbibed was the outcome of either 
ignorance or untruthfulness. 

I will not refer to the avalanche of 
splendid American flour which swept over 
this country for many years, or to the 
happy memories of the bakers who baked 
it; bakers; on the whole, are agreed that 
it is not now as good as it used to be, but 
you have heard the story of the Punch 
editor? No? 

Well, the friend of a certain editor of 
Punch called one day to tell him in the 
same way as your very good friends fall 
over each other to tell you about the faults 
of your flour—that Punch was not as good 
as it used to be; but our friend the editor 
was not to be caught, and his reply is 
worth remembering; J have found it most 
disconcerting to friends. Says the editor: 
“IT am aware of the fact; and more, be- 
lieve me,”—this impressively—‘it never 
was.” The fact is, we have been so long 
used to good, strong, stable flours that no 
flour is as good as it used to be, for the 
reason set forth by the Punch editor. 

In Scotland, the trade had settled down 
to two systems of making bread, quarter 
and half sponges, and these systems are 
worked today almost solely in the making 
of batched household bread. The Scot- 
tish baker considers himself superior in 
skill to other bakers, and certainly by 
sticking to one or two systems for years— 
and few Scottish bakers can make bread 
equally well with both systems—most bak- 
ers make very passable bread. 

The Irish processes aré on something the 
same lines as Scottish in general, par- 
ticularly in the north, as the bread re- 
sembles somewhat the Scottish standard, 
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and a good deal of skill is necessary to 
the making of this bread, but the English 
process and formula differ considerably, 
principally because the end aimed at is 
slightly different. In Scotland, and in 
some parts of Ireland, sponges lie for 
from 12 to 16 hours, and it is necessary, 
therefore, that a good, strong, sound flour 
be used, for at least the sponging part of 
the process. 

The reader may not be aware of the fact 
the word “strength” has a special mean- 
ing for’ bakers who work long sponges. 
Strength has been defined as the “capac- 
ity of a flour to make big, shapely loaves 
of bread,” but strength allied with stabil- 
ity means a great deal more than this. 
The ideal strong flour is a dry flour of a 
good bloomy color, that will take a fair 
proportion of water, and carry it. 

As you very well know, there are many 
fairly good flours that will not carry the 
water they take up; well, such flours are, 
on the whole, poor sponging flours for this 
reason: if a flour when made into sponge 
falls away, slides, runs, or becomes soft, 
fermentation is accelerated, because yeast 
works faster in a soft dough than in a 
tight one, and the result is disastrous; sour 
bread is produced, through over-fermen- 
tation. A strong flour, any flour, indeed, 
without reasonable stability, is most un- 
satisfactory. 

But strength in flour cannot be defined 
in a sentence, for the reason that in the 
word is included a collection of several 
good points; or, at least, strength is so 
wrapped up in other closely allied matters 
that it cannot easily be separated. A 
strong flour generally carries a fair quan- 
tity of water, but the measure of strength 
cannot be estimated by the quantity of 
water it absorbs; a strong flour takes up 
a deal of water, but a flour that takes a 
deal of water is not necessarily a strong 
flour. It will also stand a good deal of 
fermentation. 

Until a few years ago most bakers con- 
sidered that flour to be the best, particu- 
larly considered as strong flour, that would 
stand most fermentation. But many now 
see in such strong flours an obstacle due 
to their taking up so much time and yeast. 
This opinion prevails principally among 
English and Irish bakers, the Scottish 
baker not yet admitting that strong glu- 
tened flour is merely so much extra time 
and yeast. Such is nevertheless a fact, 
except under certain circumstances, and 
these circumstances obtain in Scotland. 

A little while ago I was a party to some 
interesting experiments in expansion of 
flour, the idea being to find out, not the 
strength of flour, but its power of ex- 


pansion. Doughs were made of, among 
others, an English milled flour and a high- 
grade American flour. They were of the 
same consistency,—absorption was left out 
of the affair,—and the same quantity of 
yeast was used, with water of the same 
temperature; the doughs were transferred 
to glass cylinders fitted with counterpoised 
pistons, and immersed in a water bath; 
each dough weighed a pound. 

In the first test the highest expansion 
was reached in two hours, and the British 
flour rose easily equal with the American, 
but dropped first. 

Another test, with a cooler temperature, 
gave almost the same results over five 
hours, but the English milled flour was up 
and down long before the American, Then 
a test was made set for 10 hours, and the 
British product did not come up to its 
former mark, while the American touched 
its former mark easily; the English milled 
flour rose and fell in eight hours, exhaust- 
ed, while the American had only got to its 
height and showed signs of turning in 
10¥, hours, and an hour afterwards it had 
still a good elastic feel. 

I might digress to explain the trade 
terms that come so readily to a baker, and 
to which I have reverted to explain the 
fermentation phenomena. “Rising” ex- 
plains itself, the dough “rises” in the tub, 
trough, or graduated cylinder, as it ex- 
pands; it expands equally in all directions, 
but is held together on all sides save one, 
the top, and when expansion occurs under 
the influence of fermentation, it can ex- 
pand in one direction only, therefore it 
rises, 

When it has expanded as much as the 
gluten will allow or the gas evolution will 
inflate it, it is said to have reached its 
“height,” and this height will always be 
the same under the same conditions with a 
particular flour: this is a most important 
matter for the baker and miller, because 
the extent of the rise is a measure of the 
volume of the bread a flour will produce 
under similar circumstances; any flour 
that rises well in the sponge will make 
good, bulky bread. 

When a sponge or dough has reached 
its height it remains stationary ‘for a 
time, and the longer this stationary period, 
the more stable is the flour; when such 
stationary period elapses and the sponge 
or dough shows signs of collapse, it is 
said to have “turned,” that is, it has turned 
from its upward course, and now proceeds 
to “drop,” to sink downwards. 

The gas bursts through the filmy en- 
velopes of gluten, and the mass subsides, 
but with stable flours the subsidence is 
temporary and the dough rises again, but 


not so high; this is called the second rise. 
Unfortunately for the baker, the flours of 
recent years will not stand the second rise 
and, further, the public now demands a 
sweeter loaf than formerly pleased the 
palate, so that a second rise is not so neces- 
sary nor so desirable as it may have been 
in former times. 

In the making of all kinds of wheaten 
bread the great desideratum is lightness. 
Every good loaf must not only be properly 
fermented, but it must be thoroughly 
aérated; it must be light, and, in spite of 
all that may be said to the contrary, and in 
spite of local tastes that must always be 
considered, that flour is the best of its 
class or type that makes the lightest bread 
of gaged, resilient, springy texture,—or 
grain, as you call it in America. 

But even this statement requires quali- 
fication, because the flours vary under 
commercial treatment, and the best flour, 
as defined in the foregoing paragraph, is 
the best only if it fulfills the requirements 
set down, without undue coddling. I 
doubt if readers of these lines realize this 
matter as I do. In the position I last held 
I was personally responsible for the bak- 
ing into bread of over 2,400 280-pound 
sacks per week (3,428 196-pound barrels), 
or an average of 112,000 pounds of flour 
every eight-hour working day, and I can 
assure you that it was no sinecure. 

I wanted good flour, to make me happy, 
but I wanted flour that would go to the 
oven by itself, flour that did not require 
a personally conducted tour through the 
automatic plants. It was wonderful to 
note how friendly some flours were, and 
to meet others that would not do my will, 
not because it was not in their nature, but 
because of pure cussedness. 

When a known brand came along and 
gave trouble, I used to feel like this: 
“Look here, old friend, why don’t you be- 
have yourself? We got along all right 
last time you were here; what’s wrong 
now?” No reply. Then I would rumi- 
nate: “Your reputation is all right, and I 
hope I am not wrong; perhaps a little 
more water will help, or is it a little 
less? You must go through the mill, you 
know, and why be silly, why make trouble 
about it?” 

Some of the flours would only do their 
best when I was looking on. and patting 
and coaxing them; then I was up to the 
neck in work. Well, I had no time for 
that, and good flours that would not be- 
have well without coaxing and patting, 
were finally treated as bad flours, and 
had to “git.” There was nothing wrong 
with many flours, except that they required 
too much attention, and life is too short 
for that kind of flour. 

I think I should draw your special at- 
tention to this matter, as it is seldom 
alluded to, the impression being that such 
flours are bad flours; but they are not 
really bad. I have known millers to be 
very much worried over complaints be- 


.cause they could not fathom the trouble, 
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such trouble being only evident when com- 
mercial treatment was accorded the flour 
in the bakery. 


Flour is intended for baking commer- 


cially, and not for testing, and if the flour 
will not do its bit in the bakery without a 
guard of honor or a minister plenipoten- 
tiary in attendance, then it is not any 

to the baker. I want to make this clear 
to millers, because I have had quite un- 
accountable worries through their want of 
appreciation of this matter. 

I remember, a few years ago, having 
considerable trouble with a flour that 
would not behave well; I tried all ways I 
could think of, and finally appealed to the 
miller. The reply was a loaf of bread, a 
beautiful loaf, and a note saying the loaf 
was baked in the mill bakery and it showed 
what the flour could do. I quite agreed 
that the flour could do this, but in a com- 
mercial bakery, unfortunately, it didn’t. 
The secret, or moral, or whatever you care 
to call it, is this: the commercial value of 
a flour depends more upon what the aver- 
age good baker can do with it than upon 
what the flour can do. 

The Scottish and Irish baker is still 
very fond of American flours. The rea- 
sons are, first, that Minnesota and Ameri- 
can dry flours generally are specially 
adapted to the sponging process in vogue 
in these countries; second, American flours 
are peculiarly suitable to produce the soft 
side and silky “pile” of the crustless parts 
of the batched household loaf of these 
countries; third, the bakers of the coun- 
tries named have kind remembrances of 
the splendid American roller milled flour 
that came to take the place of the grist 
flour ground on stones, that had been so 
largely in use up to that time. . 

The English baker, on the whole, if not 
less skillful, follows a process of* baking 
calling for less experience and skill, and 
this process, and the ultimate bread; re- 
quire a less tough flour. Short processes, 
with compressed yeast instead of barm as 
the fermenting agent, and a bread that is 
crusty all round, with less actual. volume, 
a bread in which sweetness of crumb and 
shortness of crust *come before every- 
thing else, is the rule. 

Now as bread is made primarily to be 
eaten, one may take it that the idea ex- 
plained is quite right but, going farther, 
we find that the lower average skill—and 
I say this without intention at compari- 
sons that are at all times proverbially 
odious—and the.less call upon wide ex- 
perience call for simplicity in flour blends 
or types. . 

Where the Scottish or Irish baker has 
two or three operations, there is scope for 
brains, skill, and experience in blending 
flour. Where short, straight doughs are 
the rule, a blended flour and a bag of 
yeast are all that is necessary to produce 
bread. Outstanding flours like Minne- 
sotas, Kansas, and winters, are therefore 
not much in request, except by millers 
for blending purposes. 

Bakers who blend their. own flour, how- 
ever, will not readily give up the practice, 
and what baker worthy of the name would 
willingly forget the grand old names that 
gladdened the heart: Pillsbury’s Best, 
Washburn’s Gold Medal I remember with 
awe and respect, then down the ladder of 
years to the new century come easily to 
mind Tip Top, Seal of Minnesota, Marvel, 
Duluth Imperial, Gold Coin, Ceresota, 
Seal of Kansas, Thunderbolt, Adonis, 
Harters No. 1, Cutter’s Best, and many 
more equally worthy: who would willingly 
part with such memories? 

The practice in long ago times was to 
sponge with Minnesotas, stir with a dif- 
ferent brand of the same, and dough with 
winters, some Kansas, and a little Hun- 
garian. Hungarian flour is now non est, 
and, besides, it is not now, nor has it been 
for a long time, the Hungarian I knew. 
For that matter, many bakers say that 
American flour is not what it was, and it 
may be that wheat is different to the wheat 
of older times, but I love American flours, 


and I love them for what I have found 


and do find in them. 

I will not set down a table of glutens, 
and moisture, and ash, and other things, in 
attempting to prove my statements about 
Amer flour, but content myself by 
stating the reasons why British bakers 
y and will continue to buy, Americans. 

irst, the price must be comparative, so 


far as value is concerned, and I suppose 


the supply and demand will always adjust 
this, but in spite of the fact that Ameri- 
cans may at times be comparatively dear, 
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Unloading Wheat at a Suez Canal Supply Depot for the Troops in Palestine 


the British baker will always buy and pay 
for strength and stability. But the baker 
on this side likes more than this when he 
buys, and this little “more,” as I have 
termed it, he gets in Americans of all 
types. 

One of the comforts the baker enjoys is 
the feeling of satisfaction once the first 
parcel of new season’s American flour has 
come through and been tested in the bak- 
ery; he knows, good or bad, exactly what 
to expect for a whole season. 

I envy the baker of the past this com- 
fort because, if the British milled article 
has one fault, it is irregularity compared 
to our past experience of American flours. 
One month’s product varies with another, 
because the British miller has the world’s 
wheat at his call. This is a great thing, 
but a one-wheat patent from the wheat 
of a single district for a year is greater, 
and America millers can give us that. 
Regularity, not only through the season’s 
grinding, but in behavior, is a natural 
asset of American flour. 

I am not decrying British-made flour; 
to do this would show prejudice or ig- 
norance of the matter. My object is to 
tell you why we buy your flour, and I 
do not pretend to compare British and 
American flours in this place. With top 
Minnesotas, top Kansas, and top winters, 
the baker can make anything under the 
sun in the way of bread, and want no 
other; and lower grades for wheaten mix- 
tures in general may be said to possess 
the stability and regularity I have already 
mentioned. 

I do not wish to compare the abilities of 
the home and American miller, and I may 
even do the American miller an injustice 
by ascribing to his flour natural virtues 
only. If I say that American flour owes 
its virtues to natural causes rather than 
to the skill of the miller, I may be entirely 
wrong, or at least only partly right, but I 
am on safe ground when I recount the 
virtues of the flour, if I am wrong in 
allocating the reasons. 

The time occupied in bringing the flour 
here gives a mellowness to newly milled 
flour that only the baker knows about. It 
is all very well for millers and chemists to 
make and test flour, to make estimates as 
to what a flour will do, but nobody knows 
better than the writer that it is the baker 
who must interpret the formule and re- 
ports in loaves of bread. 

I have turned out 300 pounds of bread 
per minute for a week, with a half hour 
stop every four hours, working relays of 
men every second four hours, and I feel 
sure you will agree that I had great 
portunities of getting information at first 
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hand. I am sorry to have to say that not 
all of the good reports of flour I had 
proved correct. 

I do not propose setting down a list of 
the superior qualities of American flour, 
nor do I intend to refer to the present 


_ admitted superiority of your flour over 


our government regulation flour: you are 
aware of course that you may send us 76 
per cent extraction, while millers here 
must extract 81 per cent, and add corn, 
rice, barley, beans or oats without limit. 

There is no comparison at present, but 
referring to the mixed-flour question in 
America, I wish to say that I was very 
much pleased, and bakers who followed 
the subject on this side were equally de- 
lighted, at the attitude the millers of 
America took on the question of adding 
corn flour to wheaten flour. Bakers on 
this side have now had considerable ex- 
perience with what are called “dilutants,” 
and our experience has been such that we 
shall never want corn or anything else 
mixed with our wheaten flour. We have 
bought American flour because it was 
pure, because it was unbleached, because 
it was untreated, and because it was like 
unto the famous Roman’s wife: we never 
did want corn flour in bread, and we want 
it less than ever now. 

In this enterprising 3 am surprised 
that no American mill yet put upon 
the British market a blended flour, a flour 
suitable for a four-hour straight-dough 
process. Perhaps this idea may be worth 
attention later. We are growing a great 
deal of extra wheat just now, and the 
price has been fixed on a high level for a 
number of years to come, to encourage 
home farmers to grow wheat. But the 
most fervent patriot cannot get over the 
fact, and it would be madness to blink it, 
that our climate is not ideal for wheat- 
growing, and is not the present situation 
evidence, if evidence was ever necessary, 
that my country and your country are 
more than mere neighbors? We were 
cousins, now we are, as we once were, 
brothers. 


Loss of Food by Fire 

The Civic League of Improvement 
Clubs is giving a great deal of attention 
to the ways and means of improving fire- 
fighting methods and measures for the 
prevention of fires. The San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce states that the fol- 
lowing appeal has been sent to the mem- 
bers of various organizations repre- 
sented in the league: 

“Use your stimulated earnestness and 
quickened sense of duty for serving your 
country in a consecrated effort for pre- 





vention of loss by fire. Make incendiarism 
as odious as treason, and careless indiffer- 
ence to fire prevention requirements as 
nothing else than criminal.” 

Insurance records show that every min- 
ute from May 1 to Oct. 16, 1917, the de- 
struction of food alone was sufficient to 
feed 136 American soldiers, and its total 
value is estimated at $12,274,050. These 
figures do not include the loss of food by 
fires in residences, apartment houses, 
hotels, restaurants and groceries. 





Corn Makes South Prosper 

In a recent bird’s-eye view of the busi- 
ness of the country, the National Chamber 
of Commerce had this to say: 

The corn crop (1917), greater in yield 
than ever before, has the disadvantage of 
much soft corn in the Central West, and 
in portions of the Southwest and the 
Northwest. Much of this soft corn was 
used in silos as early as possible, and later 
on by feeding it liberally. 

The South’s proportion of corn is very 
large this year, and the crop is of most 
excellent quality. Exceptions to. good 
yields are Oklahoma and Texas, which 
suffered severely from long-continued 
drouth. 

Elsewhere the South has corn to ship, 
for it raised more than a sufficient amount 
for its own needs. It also has an abun- 
dance of other feed for live stock, so that 
stock-raising is becoming more and more 
a necessary and important adjunct of 
farming in the territory south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

The transformation within a _twelve- 
month of certain sections of the South in 
agricultural and business condition seems 
almost unbelievable. These portions of 
the Central South at this time last year 
were in the slough of despond. 

Crops of all kinds, owing to the boll 
weevil and excessive rains, were almost 
complete failures. Negroes, the staple 
agricultural laborers, were leaving in 
thousands for the North and the East, and 
the future seemed to offer nothing but 
that grim endurance which the southern 
people have so often experienced and 
practiced. 

Today the reports throughout these 
same regions are optimistic beyond ex- 
pression, and indicate that the boast of the 
South that “it is the land of opportunity” 
is in reality a sober truth. 





Under a decree of the commissary- 
general of Italy, bread must be served, in 
hotels, restaurants and other public places, 
in thin slices and restricted amounts; and 
the thin slices must be served untoasted. 
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DISTRIBUTING CANADA’S WHEAT 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
if Canadian flour mills are to be kept on 
an even basis in the matter of wheat sup- 
plies to the end of the present crop, the 
Board of Grain Supervisors will have to 
take steps, before the opening of naviga- 
tion, to control the distribution of what- 
ever portion of the crop is then to be 
found in the country. No doubt the 
board has this probability in mind. Its 
own regulations and orders were bound to 
culminate in a situation that would render 
such further steps necessary. 

So far the work of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors has been entirely admirable in 
regard to control of the wheat crop. Dr. 
Magill and his colleagues have shown rare 
prescience in meeting the various phases 
of the Canadian situation as these have 
arisen. No doubt this present emergency 
will be similarly anticipated, and when 
disposed of, it will round out a year of 
wheat control that has been marked by 
many wise decisions and singularly few 
mistakes. 

As it stands, the problem of supplies of 
wheat for Canadian mills during the 
closing months of the crop year is one of 
distribution. Every one knows that the 
transatlantic shipments of wheat and flour 


from Canada have exceeded the amount- 


that should be spared from a two hundred 
million bushel crop. In all probability 
the crop surplus over ordinary domestic 
requirements will. be all overseas or on its 
way there by the first of May. 

By that time mills in a position to do so 
will have bought as much: wheat as they 
can get for summer grinding, if the avail- 
able supply is not then under control of the 
proper authorities. This in turn will leave a 
lot of smaller mills, not so favorably situ- 
ated, with no wheat at all. If the Board 
of Grain Supervisors assumes control, 
every miller, large and small, wherever 
situated, will get a just proportion of the 
available supply, and when this is exhaust- 
ed will be on the same footing with his 
neighbors, a manifestly fair proposition. 


IRRESPONSIBLE TALK 

The Northwestern Miller is unable to 
discover what good for themselves or their 
country they expect to accomplish who, 
in times like these, attempt to discredit, 
by sneers and innuendoes, the work being 
done by the American millers under direc- 
tion of the Food Administration and by 
agreement with the Food Administration. 

If, as may be, there are millers who are 
not strictly keeping their agreements, who 
are taking advantage of 
order to gain undue and illegitimate 
profits, or who, in any way, do not con- 
form in practice to the letter or spirit of 
the regubetions imposed upon them, it is 
clearly the patriotic duty of those who 
know such facts to place them before the 
Food Administration, in order that the 
guilty may be promptly and suitably pun- 
ished. 

The Northwestern Miller does not know 
of any millers who are not living fully 
up to their agreements with the Food 
Administrator, and it will be grateful for 
specific, information which will show that 
its knowledge is at fault, and that there 
are such millers. It cannot, however, do 
business with va rumors, or with the 
kind of facts that have no more basis 
than hearsay evidence, or the idle chatter 
of some sour and disgruntled competitor. 

It is difficult to see how, by calling 
John a liar and a crook, James thereby 
proves himself blameless and shows that 
he is doing his full duty. Recrimination 
is poor argument, yet there are some man- 
ufacturing bakers and some representa- 
tives of bakers’ organizations who seem to 
think that by attacking the millers of the 
country, who, from the beginning, have 
worked in full harmony with the desires of 
the Food Administration, they are justi- 
fying themselves and their associations for 
not doing so. 

It is not the fault of the millers that 
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situation in . 


the bakers have not, thus far, altogether 
come up to the expectations of the Food 
Administration in every respect. It may 
not be the fault of the bakers, either; 
perhaps the conditions are such that com- 
plete harmony of purpose is impossible. 
Be that as it may, neither the bakers nor 
their organizations help themselves a par- 
ticle by making vague general charges 
against the millers. 

“The business of the bakers, whether or- 
ganized or not, is to get themselves in 
line with the Food Administration, not to 
cavil at the alignment of the milling in- 
dustry. If they have definite and specific 
charges to make, they should present them 
openly like men, with the proof back of 
them. Vague generalities and devious in- 
sinuations of unfairness and favoritism, 
whether circulated by letter or spoken 
from the platform, are unworthy, not to 
say contemptible. A good deal of this 
surreptitious work is being done, and 
those who are responsible for it should be 
called to account and made to produce 
their proofs or withdraw their accusa- 
tions. 

The baking trade is being poorly served 
by those who choose to speak for it, and 
who, in excuse for their own inability to 
arrive at a definite and satisfactory un- 
derstanding with the Food Administra- 
tion, undertake to discredit the harmoni- 
ous relations which exist between the mill- 
ers and the authorities. No good can be 
accomplished by such methods. 





LOYAL BAKERS WILL CO-OPERATE 


Undoubtedly the vast majority of bak- 
ers sincerely desire to perform their full 
patriotic duty in helping the Food Ad- 


ministration conserve the country’s limit-° 


ed supply of wheat; unhappily they are 
not clear as to what, exactly, is required 
of them. This is particularly true of the 
smaller retail bakers, who, whether justly 
or unjustly, feel that the wholesale bak- 
ers, represented by their national organi- 
zation, have not been very considerate of 
their interests. 

They claim that had rule number five, 
limiting the quantity ef sugar and short- 
ening used, been allowed to remain as it 
originally was, they would have been 
forced to retire, since approximately sixty 
per cent of their business consists of sweet 
goods. They suspect that the wholesale 
baker would have been quite willing to 
accept this rule, expecting thereby to gain 
the forty per cent of bread trade now 
done by the retailer. 

In support of this view, they claim that 
when a representative delegation of the 
retail bakers went to Washington and 
stated their case to the authorities, it was 
told that it had never before been pre- 
sented, and in consequence rule number 
five was held in abeyance ana their trade 
rights were respected.- As a result of this 
feeling, there exists a growing sentiment 
in favor of independent state organiza- 
tions for the retail bakers. 

In view of the urgency of the situation, 
it is comparatively unimportant whether 
this contention’ is fully justified or not, 
and the matter of state organizations is 
not so pressing as that of direct and sin- 
cere individual co-operation with the Food 
Administration. Ns 

Intelligent leadership is, of course, val- 
uable and helpful, but in default of it and 
pending organization, bakers may do their 
full duty, which is a most important one, 
by complying with the spirit of the times. 

It needs no authoritative pronounce- 
ment to show that the conservation of 
wheat flour is absolutely necessary. Loyal 
bakers should not wait for specific orders 
before substituting flour made from bar- 
ley, rye, and cereals other than wheat, 
for wheat flour. 

There is much complaint among ‘con- 
sumers that they find it difficult to buy 
bread containing a large proportion of 


. these admixtures. They demand it and 


they want it, being anxious to help. the 
Food Administration. 
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If they cannot obtain such loaves, they 
will surely buy the flour with which to 
make them, and do their own baking at 
home.- Many thousands who heretofore 
used bakers’ bread, finding it impossible 
to get blended loaves, are now making 
their own bread, using barley and rye 
flour in order to conserve wheat. 

Surely the public is no more patriotic 
than the baker, and-undoubtedly the lat- 
ter can make a better and a cheaper 
blended loaf than the housewife, if he will 
only try. The cause of bakers’ bread, as 
opposed to bread baked at home, will 
suffer a permanent and severe reverse un- 
less more bakers rise to the possibilities 
of the situation and the demands of patri- 
otic service by producing a blended loaf. 

It is no time to agitate trade jealousies 
or fomént distrust. Do the obvious, neces- 
sary thing, and do it now. Buy barley 
and rye flour, mix it as generously as pos- 
sible with wheat flour, and urge upon cus- 
tomers a blended loaf. Patriotism is 
contagious. The baker who shows his skill 
in producing a fine loaf, liberally blended 
with flour made from cereals other than 
wheat, will not only demonstrate his loy- 
alty to his country but he will capture 
the trade. 





THE LATE GEORGE H. CHRISTIAN, 
MILLER 


The milling industry of Minneapolis, 
which might be said to represent the 
Northwest, had its pioneers, previous to 
whom there existed only local grist mills, 
its developers, and, finally, its successors 
of the other two classes of millers, who 
have gone on in their steps, broadening 
and extending the constructive policy of 
their predecessors. 

One class has come into existence while 
yet the other was in its prime, so that 
there are Minneapolis millers still m very 
active business who remember and who 
had business and personal associations 
with many of the founders. The North- 
western Miller came to Minneapolis in 
1879, when the pioneers were still busily 
engaged in their work of laying the foun- 
dations upon which the greatest milling 
center in the world was built, hence its 
files constitute an unbroken record ex- 
tending from those days to these, and tell- 
ing the story of splendid achievement 
which marked the passage of the busy 
years. 

Millers such as Governor Cadwallader 
C. Washburn, Charles A. Pillsbury, Wil- 
liam H. Dunwoody, Stephen Gardner, of 
Hastings, and George H. Christian, of the 
pioneer group, were among the great con- 
structive millers. There were others of 
the group, such as J. A. Christian, Charles 
J. Martin, John Crosby, William D. Wash- 
burn, Charles M. Loring and D. R. Bar- 
ber, who concerned themselves less with 
methods of flour-making than with the 
product and its merchandising; even Mr. 
Dunwoody might am tom! be so classed, 
although he was also keenly interested in 
mechanical developments Somewhat later, 
but closely connected with the others, 
came James S. Bell and other millers of 
his time. 

Coincident with the advent of the 
pioneers was what is known as “the mill- 
ing revolution,” which in fact gave them 
their great opportunity. This began with 
the introduction of a French invention, 
the middlings purifier, continued with the 
use of rolls, invented by Sulzberger in 
Switzerland and subsequently applied in 
Budapesth, taking the place of millstones, 
and culminated with the whole gradual 
reduction system which is the basis of 
present-day scientific flour-milling. 

This pioneer development, before which 
spring wheat flour was comparatively un- 
known, and to which the entire Northwest 
owes its industrial growth, taking its im- 


-petus in every line from the initial move- 


ment of wheat and flour, began about 
1870, and closed about fifteen years later, 
when the era of secondary growth may be 
said to have started. This, in turn, was 
followed by the third movement of ex- 
pansion, still proceeding. 

Thus in less than fifty years the entire 
cycle, including three distinct groups or 
classes of millers, each in its own way 
contributing to the development and ex- 
pansion of the industry, has been formed, 
sons and grandsons of the founders now 
being engaged in a business which a 
eight years ago was but a comparatively 
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insignificant and inconsequential under- 
taking. 

Few of the pioneer millers lived to see 
the structure they had assisted to found 
grow into its present importance. Of all 
those mentioned, and many other of their 
associates who might be named, Charles 
M. Loring is now the sole survivor. Of 
the group which has been herein termed 
the pioneer constructive millers, making 
a somewhat factitious discrimination, per- 
haps, none now remain. In the death of 
George H. Christian, which occurred on 
January 19, the last of the original group 
passed from earth. 

Mr. Christian was not only one of the 
pioneers, but he was one of their leaders 
in constructive advancement. He was the 
very first among the Minneapolis millers 
to perfect and adopt the middlings puri- 
fier. While he was no doubt indebted to 
Edmund N. La Croix, who introduced and 
built the first French purifier in America, 
and whom he employed in his mill, for the 
model of the machine that was to mean so 
much to the Northwest, to his own keenly 
analytical and eminently practical mind 
is due the credit for its successful appli- 
cation to the problems presented in the 
treatment of spring wheat. 

He was as alert to the possibilities of 
other mechanical improvements over for- 
mer crude methods in milling as he was to 
the value of the purifier, and he had the 
courage to try experiments as well as the 
sound business judgment not to be carried 
away by inventors’ enthusiasms. Intel- 
lectually Mr. Christian was a giant; his 
was a master mind, and, applied to busi- 
ness, it readily overcame difficulties that 
were insuperable to others. The acquire- 
ment of a large fortune was a jfroblem 
which could be, and probably was, solved 
almost automatically by the incidental 
exercise of only a part of his brain. 

In other things, concerning which little 
was known save by his intimates, Mr. 
Christian demonstrated, merely for his 
own satisfaction and the gratification of 
his pleasure in overcoming obstacles, his 
wonderful capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge. To the writer he always seemed like 
a man who had never quite found the ma~- 
terial object in life that he considered 
sufficiently difficult, or perhaps worth 
while, to challenge his full powers of over- 
coming. 

It is interesting to speculate to what 
heights of influence and power, and what 
exceptional aims, he might have achieved, 
with his marvelous mind and his great, 
rugged will to conquer, had early advan- 
tages and environment directed him in a 
somewhat different course, but the time 
when he came to maturity, the place in 
which he found himself, and the oppor- 
tunities at hand, all pointed to material 
achievement as the great, if not the only, 
object worthy of effort, and so he fol- 
lowed successfully the influence of his 
period, possibly realizing in later years 
that he had aimed less high than he might 
have aspired. 

Of this he gave no outward and visible 
sign, unless it was to be found in his in- 
creasing interest in the welfare of human- 
ity as his years of activity in business 
were succeeded by those of greater leisure. 
This was displayed in an unostentatious 
but most generous spirit of philanthropy, 
expressed in the building of a citizens’ 
club, in large gifts to objects which met 
his approval, and in the recent endowment 
of a million dollars to be used for philan- 
thropic purposes not yet publicly dis- 
closed. 

At the age of seventy-nine, this pioneer 
miller, who cannot justly be reckoned as 
less than a truly great man, having poten- 
tialities which in this life were not fully 
exhausted by his achievements, large as 
they were, passes from the ranks of the 
living. His two brothers, J. A. Christian 
and Llewellyn Christian, also millers, died 
before him, and his son, George C. Chris- 
tian, recently withdrew from the milling 
business. Of the Christian, family, once 
famous in-this industry, none now remains 
identified with it, and thus an interesting 
and highly important chapter in its his- 
tory is closed so far as the personality 
associated with a, notable milling name is 
concerned. What George H. Christian ac- 
complished in the development of the in- 
dustry cannot pass away; it is enduring 
and continuing, and is a part of its fabric 
never to be lost as long as human effort 
finds its recompense in supplying human 
needs. 
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EXEMPTIONS FROM FUEL RULING 





lour and Feed Mills, Bag Manufacturers, and Other Plants Connected With 
the Manufacture or Distribution of Food Not Forced 
to Close on Heatless Days 


Close on the heels of the order issued by 
the Fuel Administrator with regard to the 
closing of industrial plants on Mondays, 
The Northwestern Miller received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the United States 
Food Administration: * 

For your information to handle matters 
that may come to you for decision; all 
flour and feed mills, bag manufacturers, 
binding twine and plants allied with the 
manufacturers or distribution of food are 
exempt from Fuel Administration’s rul- 
ing. 

We want no flour mills or mills grind- 
ing any of the substitutes for wheat to 
stop a wheel. 

Please put your strongest efforts into 
advocating milling of all other grains, 
which is the greatest help to wheat con- 
‘servation. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 
By ZasRisKIE. 


FEED MEN TO BE LICENSED 


President Issues Proclamation Extending 
System to Dealers in Feed, Wheat and 
Rye Products, and Other Foodstuffs 

President Wilson issued a proclamation 
under date of Jan. 10, 1918, requiring 
dealers in feed and other foodstuffs to 
secure licenses not later than Feb. 15, 1918. 
The official order, which includes manu- 
facturers of wheat and rye products, and 
other food products, Sealers in feed and 
malt, salt water fishermen, canners and 
manufacturers of tomato products, reads 
as follows, after reciting the law under 
which the President acts: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the powers eonferred 
upon me by said act of Congress, hereby 
find and determine and by this proclama- 
tion do announce that it is essential, in 
order to carry into effect the purposes of 
said act, to license the importation, manu- 
facture, storage, and distribution of feeds, 
and certain other food commodities, to 
the extent hereinafter specified. 

1. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business of 
(a) importing, manufacturing (including 
mixing and processing of all kinds), stor- 
ing or distributing any commercial mixed 
feeds (including dairy feeds, horse and 
mule feeds, stock feeds, hog feeds, and 
poultry feeds). 

(b) Manufacturing feeds from any of 
the following commodities or importing, 
storing, or distributing any of the follow- 
ing commodities as feeds or feed ingre- 
dients: buckwheat, Kafir, milo, feterita, 
broom corn, cane seed, spelt, emmer, millet, 
sunflower seed, grain and seed screenings, 
lentils, linseed-oil cake, linseed-oil meal, 
beans, peas, dried brewers’ grains, dried 
distillers’ grains, dried yeast. grains, malt 
sprouts, baled hay, baled alfalfa, baled 
straw, animal or fish products or by 
products, tankage. 

(c) Importing, manufacturing, storing, 
or distributing as feed any products or 
by-products of any of the Following com- 
modities except products or by-products 
whose importation, manufacture, storage, 
or distribution is already covered by a 
license held by any such person, firm, 
corporation, or association: shelled corn, 
ear corn, Oats, varley, wheat, rye, buck- 
wheat, sorghum erains, rice, grain and 
seed screenings, soya beans, velvet beans, 
peas, peanuts, copra, palm nut, palm ker- 
nel, sugar beets, sugar cane, hay, alfalfa, 
straw. 

2. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business of 
malting varley, or other grains, or in the 
business of storing or distributing malt, 
except brewers of malt liquor who do not 
malt their own grain. 

3. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business of 
importing, manufacturing, or distributin 
copra, palm kernels, palm kernel oil, an 
peanuts. 

4, All salt-water fishermen not already 
licensed by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, whether fishing independent- 
ly or on shares, engaged at any period of 
the year in the commercial distribution, 








including catching and selling, of any or 
all varieties of salt-water fish, including 
menhaden and of shellfish and crusta- 
ceans. 

5. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business of 
canning peas, dried beans, corn, tomatoes, 
salmon, or sardines, not already licensed, 
whose gross production is more than 500 
cases per annum, except home canners and 
bona fide boys’ and girls’ canning clubs 
recognized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the several states in the United 
States. 

6. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations not already licensed, engaged 
in the business of manufacturing tomato 
soup, tomato catsup, or other tomato 
products. 

7. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in the business of 
manufacturing alimentary paste. 

8. All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations, not already licensed, engaged 
in the business of manufacturing any 
products derived from wheat or rye, ex- 
cepting, however: 

(a) Retailers whose gross sales of food 
commodities do not exceed $100,000 per 
annum. 

(b) Common carriers, as to operations 
necessary to the business of common car- 
riage. 

(c) Farmers, gardeners, co-operative 
associations of farmers or gardeners, in- 
cluding live-stock farmers and other per- 
sons with respect to the products of any 
farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, 
or cultivated by them, are hereby required 
to secure on or before Feb. 15, 1918, a 
license, which license will be issued urfder 
such rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of the business as may be pre- 
scribed. 

All persons hereby made subject. to 
license must apply, specifying the kind of 
license desired, to the United States Food 
Administration, License Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on forms prepared by it for 
that purpose, which may be secured on 
request. 

Any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation other than those hereinbefore ex- 
cepted who shall engage in or carry on 
any business hereinbefore specified after 
Feb. 15, 1918, without first securing such 
license, will be liable to the penalty pre- 
scribed by said act of Congress. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ORDER 

Regarding the order, the Food Admin- 

istration has issued the following state- 
ment: 

To prevent hoarding of concentrated 
and mixed feedingstuffs by speculators, 
the United States Food Administration 
has deemed it advisable to license manu- 
facturers of and dealers in commercial 
feeds for live stock, cattle, and hogs. 
President Wilson has issued a proclama- 
tion placing the industry under license 
control on and after Feb. 15. 

The Food Administration declares that 
hoarding of stock feeds has been more or 
less prevalent since the beginning of the 
war, and has resulted in extraordinarily 
high prices during the period of scant 
production. It believes that licensing will 
also prevent the hoarding of hay, which 
has been practiced in some sections of the 
country as a result of unusual demands 
for the army. 

HOPES TO STABILIZE PRICES 

The Food Administration hopes to 
stabilize the price of dairy and stock feeds. 
Without the license requirements it was 
powerless to prevent many evils which 
tended to encourage increased prices, 
especially near the large centers of popu- 
lation, where dairymen depend almost en- 
oe upon concentrated feeds for milk 
production. 


It was upon the advice of the leading 
men in the trade that the Food Adminis- 
tration asked for the authority granted 
by the President’s proclamation, under 
power given him by the food-control act 
of Congress. 

Representatives of the feedingstuffs in- 
dustry recently met in Washington and 
passed a resolution asking the Food Ad- 
ministration to place straight and 


mixed feedingstuffs under license, pro- 
tecting the fair and honest dealers against 
the operations of a few unscrupulous 
manipulators. They appointed a war 
service committee of 49 men from vari- 
ous states to assist the Food Administra- 
tion in dealing with the situation. 


INCLUDED IN LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 

Every manufacturer, importer, dealer, 
handler, or storer of about 50 of the 
principal ingredients used extensively in 
making commercial mixed feeds is in- 
cluded in the license requirements. This 
covers baled hay, shelled and ear corn, 
and many other important commodities 
which are intended for use as feed or as 
ingredients in mixed feeds. The only 
exceptions are for millers manufacturing 
bran and dealers in coarse grains who 
have already been placed under Food Ad- 
ministration licenses. 

Failure to secure licenses by Feb. 15 
may be punished by a fine not in excess 
of $5,000, by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or by both fine and impris- 
onment. Applications for license should 
be addressed to the United States Food 
Administration, License Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., specifying the nature of the 
business to be licensed. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Good Demand Everywhere—Central 
West Especially Short, Due to Storms 
—Millfeed Steady 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Crucaco, Itt, Jan. 22.—The shortage 
of flour seems to be worse than at any 
time since the mills were placed under the 
Food Administration. Jobbers and buy- 
ers here have practically no supplies. 
Three or four mills in the central states 
have wired to jobbers here inquiring if 
they cannot offer a few cars of any grade 
and at almost any price. The severe storms 
of two weeks ago are still accountable for 
very bad traffic. Many cars of grain and 
some of grain products are standing in the 
yards as far out as 30 miles from Chicago, 
which cannot be moved. Mills here are 
running very light, one offering barley 
flour. Spring wheat 95 per cent patents 
are quoted at $10.10@10.40; soft winter 
wheat patents, $10@10.25; hard winter 
patents, $10.20@10.50,—in 98-lb cotton. 
The 5 per cent cut-off flour varies a great 
deal both as to quality and values. Some 
of the lighter grades are salable at $8.10, 
jute, while others are offered as low as 
$6.90, bulk. Rye flour is very firm, and in 
good demand, and is quoted at $9.90@ 
10.30, jutes. C. H. CHatren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Limited offer- 
ings of flour are restricting business. De- 
mand continues urgent, but most orders 
are turned down. Wheat flour substitutes 
in good demand, but spot offerings are 
small. No change in prices. Demand for 
millfeed good at government prices but, 
owing to the scarcity of this commodity, 
only a small local trade is being done. 

Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—No change in 
flour situation. Offerings light, with good 
demand. Barley flour in demand, but 
none offering, although a range of $9.80@ 
10.60 in sacks is quoted by various mills. 
Millfeed nominal; pure spring bran is 
offered, transit shipment, in a small way 
at $45 in 100’s, but no other wheat feeds 
offered. Louis W. DePass. 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 22.—Spot flour 
scarce and commanding increased pre- 
miums over mill shipment, with editing 
light, though better t it has been. Mill- 
feed unchanged and featureless. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Purapereuta, Pa., Jan, 22.—Flour in 
good demand and firm. Bran nominal, in 
absence of demand. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Death of R. J. Atkins 

Richard J. Atkins, correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller at Rochester, 
N. Y., died last week at his home in 
Rochester. He was born in that city in 
1883. Mr. Atkins, who was a — and 
efficient newspaper man, had for 10 years 
been the financial editor of the Rochester 
Post-Express. He was a charter member 
of the Newswriters’ Club of that city. He 
is survived by his mother, his wife and 
three sisters. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Jan, 20 Jan. 22 

Jan.19Jan.12 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....283,925 294,210 274,690 368,900 
Duluth-Superior 25,230 28,335 11,410 36,125 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,000 ..... 18,000 


Totals ....... 323,155 326,545 286,100 423,025 
Outside mills*..146,120 ..,... 116,515 








Ag’gate sprg..469,275 ...... 402,615 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,000 25,400 386,000 28,100 
St. Louist ...... 44,600 50,400 55,000 41,700 
Buffalo ........ 84,200 102,570 99,600 27,200 
MOCMORtOFr .n ce seees  secese 9,300 11,100 
Chicago ....... 18,250 22,000 22,250 22,000 


Kansas City.... 63,500 68,700 54,500 70,000 
Kansas Cityt...216,976 226,566 194,685 204,175 
Toledo ........ 23,300 30,300 34,300 33,700 
Toledof ....... 45,480 42,296 69,665 69,160 
Nashville** .... 55,724 49,440 88,245 83,470 
Portland, Or.... 29,867 29,871 ...... sss.. 
Seattle ........ 38,510 28,135 20,980 21,075 
Tacoma ....... 38,775 43,640 33,740 37,420 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 20 Jan. 22 
Jan.19Jan.12 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ...... 55 57 53 82 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 79 32 100 
Outside mills* .... 67 67 53 67 

Average spring.. 59 60 50 17 
Milwaukee ........ 33 33 ss 73 
ee” Eee 52 50 71 69 
St. Louist ........ 58 65 71 79 
TOUERED: asc cccccces 57 61 60 58 
Rochester ........ «. os 40 55 
Chicago ...... 82 83 82 
Kansas City .. 83 76 98 
Kansas Cityt . ° 81 64 76 
BOGS cesccsvcccs 63 72 70 
Toledof .......... 59 73 66 
Nashville** ....... 41 62 66 
Portland, Oregon .. 90 90 e° es 
MOOttle 2. nce cccee 80 81 51 52 
DOCOMB. .csccscces 68 81 59 66 

"ROOMEE sceccesusce 61 67 58 72 
Minnesota-Dakotas 59 60 50 77 
Other states ...... 61 67 60 69 


Flour output .for week ending Jan. 19 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 9 per 
cent compared with week ending Jan. 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

* {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


London Exchange 





London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 3-day 60-day 

Jan. 16-22 ....$4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 

Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Jan. 22) at 43. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
Sight 3-day 
Jan. 14-19 ....... $4.75 $4.74% 


60-day 
$4.70% 





Permits to Ship to New York 

A news report states that the scheme of 
application by the consignee for permis- 
sion to have domestic carload freight 
shipped into the port of New York became 
effective last week in accordance with the 
ruling made recently by A. H. Smith, 
assistant director-general of railroads and 
chief of the Eastern Division. 

Embargoes will also become effective on 
carload domestic freight, not including 
food for human consumption, newsprint 
paper, live stock, perishable freight, coal 
and freight consigned to an officer of the 
United States government or to officers of 
the railroads, except when shipments are 
covered by permits issued by the Domestic 
Division Freight Traffic Committee, North 
Atlantic ports. 


Removing Food-Fire Hazards 
Grain elevator fire hazards may often 
be removed with a little investigation and 
care, such as inspecting the stoves, putting 
in new stovepipes when fires are started in 
the fall, and taking other simple precau- 
tions. As an instance of how fires which 
are regarded as unimportant may affect 
the food reg ae a case is cited of a recent 
elevator fire where the grain company was 
congratulated because it had fire insur- 

ance and lost only 33,000 bus of wheat. 





If people could eat fire-insurance money 
there might be no loss in such a “minor” 
fire. But considered as bread, that amount 
of wheat would feed more than 4,000 
soldiers for a year, or keep 20,000 Bel- 
gians alive through the winter. 
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SMALL MILLS TO 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BE CONTROLLED 





Milling Division Issues Circular to Mills Under 75 Barrels Capacity Putting 
Them on Approximately Same Basis as Large Mills—Less Elaborate 
‘Reports Required, But Mills Must Conform to Milling Rules 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 19.—As con- 
siderable confusion seems to have arisen 
regarding the status of wheat and rye mill- 
ers of a capacity less than 75 bbls, which 
mills up to this time have only been re- 
quired to take out a license, it has been 
found necessary by the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration to issue a 
rule whereby these small mills must con- 
form to the regulation that not more than 
264 Ibs of wheat be used in the manufac- 
ture of a barrel of flour. 

No such complicated reports as are 
required of the larger mills will be re- 
quired of these small mills, but they will 
be required to furnish a monthly report 
showing the amount of wheat ground, the 
amount of flour and feed produced, the 
prices paid for wheat, the — received 
for flour and feed, and the amount of 
wheat and flour on hand. 

No profit report need be rendered, but 
if the Food Administration finds that the 
small mill’s profits are exorbitant, its 
license may be revoked. 


PRICE SCHEDULE FOR FEEDSTUFFS 


After ascertaining a figure based upon 
38 per cent of the cost of a ton of wheat, 
the fair prices on other feedstuffs (per 
ton of 2,000 lbs bulk at the mill in car 
lots) are regarded as follows: 

Shorts or standard middlings, $2 per 
ton over fair price of bran; mixed feed, 
$4 over; flour middlings, $9 over; red dog, 
$15 over. 

In consideration of less than carload 
lots, a fair price to be charged by millers 
allows for an additional differential of 
50c per ton on all feeds. 

This does not take into consideration, 
however, the charging of an additional 
reasonable price where feed is sold by the 
miller as a jobber or retailer, but such 
sales must be made in all cases at a nomi- 
nal and reasonable advance over the mill 
price. 

The rules do not prohibit any customary 
exchange transaction, provided it does not 
result in the mill having in its possession 
or under control at any time more than a 
30 days’ supply of wheat and rye or a 30 
days’ output of flour (except by special 
permission). A proclamation by the 
President, dated Jan. 10, 1918, requires 
that every mill under 75 bbls shall apply 
to the License Division, United States 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C., 
before Feb. 15, for a milling license. Ap- 
plication should be made immediately. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





GRAIN EXCHANGES MEET 


Ninth Annual Council Is Held at Chicago— 
Corn Crop Situation and Other Topics 
Are Discussed—Officers Elected 


Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 19.—The ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes was held here Jan. 17, at the La 
Salle Hotel. There were reports from the 
uniform rules committee by Adolph 
Kempner, Chicago, litigation fund com- 
mittee by C. D, Sturtevant, Omaha, and 
crop improvement committee by Edward 
Andrew, Chicago. 

L. W. Forbell, of New York, said the 
grain situation for 1918 depended entirely 
upon the government. There is plenty of 
grain, but millions of bushels are still on 
the farms, and unless the government, 
through its control of the railroads, saves 
this grain within 60 days, there will be an 
enormous loss. 

The farmers have not the facilities to 
keep the great quantities of corn they are 
still holding, and the government must 
take immediate action. Not only must 
railroad action be obtained, but there must 
be ships for export and an ample supply 
of fuel. The coal situation is more vital 
to the grain interests than is generally 
imagined, 

George Wells, Des Moines, Iowa, said 
that, although Iowa produced more than 
400,000,000 bus of corn last year, much of 
it will mold and be worthless unless it can 
be moved within 60 days. 

George S. Carkner, Kansas City, said 
the grain belt should produce more 
than ever this year, and has plenty on 


hand. The situation is fine, if nothing in- 
terferes with the efforts to move the grain. 

C. F. McDonald, secretary of the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Board of Trade, declared 
that the wheat situation in the Northwest 
is excellent, and there is plenty of grain 
on hand. From the present outlook there 
will be no grain shortage in the United 
States. 

The delegates from all markets were 
unanimous in the belief that present grain 
prices fixed by the government were meet- 
ing with approval. There was some ob- 
jection from farmers at first, it was said, 
but there is little complaint now. 

Officers elected were: president, J. H. 
MeMillan, Minneapolis; vice-president, 
W.N. Eckhardt, Chicago; treasurer, John 
W. Snyder, Baltimore; secretary, J. Ralph 
Pickell, Chicago. C. H. CHatren. 





RULE COVERS MIDDLINGS 


Mills May Secure Permission to Make and Sell 
Purified Middlings to Cereal Com- 
panies on Special Basis 


The following statement has been issued 
by the Milling Division: 

Mills which are especially equipped for 
purifying middlings for cereal manufac- 
ture shall separate only such an amount 
as will not lower their grade of flour. This 
separation should not exceed 24% per cent 
of mill’s production, except where mill is 
running on wheat of more than 58-lb test, 
when extraction would be more than 74 
per cent, then the additional per cent of 
extraction could be added to the 21% per 
cent and the whole extraction lowered to 
74, so as to offset the increased separation 
above 24% per cent and maintain the qual- 
ity of the flour. 

On mills running on durum wheat mak- 
ing 75 per cent or more extraction, which 
are especially arranged for taking off 
middlings for cereal plants, an amount 
may be taken out not to exceed 6 per cent, 
unless the mill is making better than 75 
per cent extraction, in which case this per 
cent might vary according to the test of 
wheat and by lowering the extraction to 74 
per cent so as to maintain such grade of 
flour as the mill makes when producing 
the larger extraction. 

It should further be understood that 
mills desiring to manufacture on this 
basis must make application to the New 
York office of the Milling Division, 74 
Broadway, New York City, stating clearly 
the name of the cereal company to which 
they desire to furnish this product and 
the approximate amounts to be furnished. 





A Correction 

In the illustrated article, “A Record of 
Milling in Early Days,” printed in last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
references were made to John Ismert, for- 
merly president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and to C. B. 
Hoffman, formerly of C. Hoffman & Son 
Milling Co., Enterprise, Kansas, both 
gentlemen being referred to as still active 
in business. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that 
this was in error, both Mr. Ismert and Mr. 
Hoffman having died some time since. 
The uscript of the article was origi- 
prepared several years ago, which 
nts for the mistake being made. 











Can Make 100 Per Cent Flour 
The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration calls atten- 
tion to the fact that under its ruling, which 
took effect Dec. 25, it is permissible to 
make 100 per cent flour, or to split 100 
per cent flour so as to separate not more 
than 5 per cent clear or low-grade. It is 
not permissible, however, to accumulate 
the 5 per cent or other low-grade flour 
and add same to 100 per cent or any other 
flour, or to adopt any other method of 
manufacturing what is called “stuffed 
straight.” 

The Milling Division notes with pleas- 
ure that many mills are meeting the call 
of the Administration for increased pro- 
duction by making a barrel of flour from 
considerably less than 264 lbs. of 58-lb 


clean wheat. All mills are =e to follow 
this good example, and exert themselves to 
the utmost to make a barrel of flour out of 
as little wheat as possible. 

Mills should understand that it is not 
permissible to use more than the specified 
amounts of wheat, and they - will held 
to strict accountability as to their com- 
pliance with this rule. 





ARGENTINE GRAIN FOR ALLIES 


England and France Complete Negotiations 
for Purchase of 2% Million Tons— 
Credit Arrangements Made 


Bvenos Arres, Argentina, Jan. 18.— 
(Special Cable)—Grain purchase conven- 
tion between Argentina, England and 
France was signed Jan. 14. Arrangements 
were made for 2,500,000 tons wheat, oats 
and linseed for shipment by Nov. 1. Mini- 
mum and maximum prices per 100 kilos, 
f.o.b: wheat, $12.50, paper $15; oats, $7 
and $7; Jinseed $15 and $15. Credits for 
$100,000,000 gold each opened by England 
and France; sterling exchange fixed at 50 
pence; francs at 5.60. 

Wiurep J. Lame. 








WILL HELP ALTER MILLS 


New Mechanical Department of Milling Divi- 
sion, Food Administration, Is Ready to 
Aid in Converting Plants 


Attention of millers is called by the 
United States Food Administration to 
the mechanical department established in 
connection with its Milling Division for 
the purpose of assisting millers along 
technical lines in converting or setting up 
mills for grinding barley, rye, and corn. 

This, it is pointed out in a statement 
just issued, is to assist in the movement 
for wheat-saving in the United States 
through the increased consumption of 
other cereals in order that the wheat may 
be ~~ to the allies in Europe. 

J. - Hammill, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis, who has joined the Food Ad- 
ministration as manager of the new de- 
partment, will take care of all inquiries 
from millers who wish to convert their 
wheat-milling equipment to the handling 
of substitute cereals and also assist them 
in regard to milling a larger percentage 
of the wheat grains into flour. 

WILL FURNISH MILLING DIAGRAMS 

The Mechanical Division will be pre- 
pared to furnish milling diagrams for 
wheat, rye, or barley, and to show such 
changes as will be required to convert a 
wheat mill to the manufacture of either 
rye or barley flour. 

Millers are encouraged to correspond 
with Mr. Hammill at 74 Broadway, New 
York, where he will have his office with 
the Food Administration Milling Division, 
and to submit to him any technical prob- 
lems. A circular will be forwarded to 
all mills in the United States, specifying 
clearly the information concerning their 
present equipment, which Mr. Hammill 
must have in order to assist them intelli- 


gently. 


Canada Grain Supply Control 
Members of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors of .Canada have returned to Win- 
nipeg from Ottawa, where they held a 
number of important conferences on trade 


e Millers’ Committee of the food 
control department met the board on the 
subject of. wheat supplies. It is realized 
that supplies of wheat for domestic grind- 
ing in Canada may run short; consequent- 
ly, the board is being asked to take con- 
trol of distribution. This is under con- 
sideration. 

A question as to the application of the 
supervisors’ tax to Ontario winter wheat 
was brought up by Ontario millers, The 
board pointed out to these that there 
could be no exception to what had been 
decided upon with regard to this tax. It 
must be paid. A. H, Bamey. 


Flour Firm Wins Case 
Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Jan. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The suit for damages brought by 
Jacques Setton & Co., Alexandria, Egypt, 











against the Eberle-Albrécht Flour Co., St. - 


Louis, for breach of contract by non- 
shipment of flour at the outbreak of war, 
was decided today, when judgment was 
given in favor of the Eberle-Albrecht 


Flour Co. 
Perer Derwien. 
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ISSUES NEW FLOUR ORDER 


Food Controller of Canada Announces Rule 
Which Will Harmonize Dominion Trade 
with That of United States 


The food controller of Canada has is- 
sued an order that all Canadian mills 
shall, on and after Jan. 28, manufacture 
only a regulation flour comprising 196 
pounds of flour from 265 pounds of wheat. 
This will bring Canada into line with the 
United States in regard to quality of flour 
allowed the domestic consumer. It means 
a 74 per cent extraction flour and that 
there will be only one grade on the mar- 
ket. All orders on file Jan, 28 for any 
other kind of flour are to be canceled. 

Millers are already preparing to com- 
ply with this new order by having their 

ags reprinted with the necessary quali- 
fications of old brands, and all necessary 
changes in mills are being planned. The 

rice to be charged for the new flour will 

e announced later by the food controller. 

A. H. Bamey. 








Ohio Bakers in Session 

Sprincrietp, Ixizu., Jan. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bakers from all parts of the 
state are arriving for the annual midwin- 
ter meeting of the Ohio Master Bakers’ 
Association, to be held here tomorrow. A 
special car bringing 50 bakers from Co- 
lumbus has arrived. 

The executive committee met today and 
offered their support and co-operation to 
the government. Bakers are interested in 
barley flour, and report good results from 
experiments. Some bakers are pushing 
barley bread, and say their trade prefers 
it to white bread. 

Frank Baker, of Zanesville, is men- 
tioned as the next president. 

A good delegation of flour men are 
present. A prominent baker bought 1,000 
bbls of spring wheat flour at $11 bbl, f.o.b. 
Chicago. The mill had 4,000 bbls to offer 
the bakers, and had bids of $11.25 from 
bakers to get some of the flour. 


J: Harry Woorrince. 





California Barley Embargoed 

A press announcement states that on 
Jan. 15 the Food Administration placed 
an absolute embargo on all shipments of 
barley from the state of California, to 
prevent a shortage in the state; and that 
steps were taken at once to ascertain the 
supply of barley in the state. It is ex- 
pected that if it is shown that there is an 
ample supply for the needs of the state 
till next June, the embargo will be partly 
lifted. 





Corn Products’ Big Year 

The Corn Products Refining Co. did the 
biggest business in its history last year. 
Gross approximated $100,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $20,000,000 over any pre- 
vious year. Foreign business increased 
from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000. The de-. 
mand for all the company’s products, 
especially syrups, was unprecedented. 
About 295,000,000 Ibs of karo were sold in 
the last 11 months of 1917. This was an 
increase of more than 40,000,000 Ibs over 
any previous year. 

The company’s net earnings last year, 
after all charges and federal taxes, ap- 
proximated $10,000,000. This was equal 
to more than 20 per cent on the outstand- 
ing common stock. Net profits in 1916 
totaled $6,084,764. 





Cut Freight Telegrams 

Freight shortage has led to an enormous 
number of freight-tracing telegrams, 
according to the Railway Age Gazette. At 
the recent convention of the Telegraph 
Superintendents’ Association it was said 
that 50 per cent of such telegrams, bur- 
dening railroad telegraph and telephone 
wires all over the country,-are unneces- 
sary, and that practically all of the mes- 
sages are useless, so far as expediting 
movement of freight is concerned. 

This wasteful use of wires is rapidly in- 
creasing, and will be brought before the 
authorities at Washington, with a view to 
eliminating superfluous messages. 





Paul J. Simison, salesman for D. D. 
Simison & Son, Volant, Pa., is in Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, with the 158th depot 
brigade. Earl S. Fair, second miller for 
the same company, is also in Camp Sher- 
man with Headquarters Company No. 323, 
field artillery. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 10,285 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 19) 283,925 bbls, 
against 274,690 in 1917, 368,900 in 1916 
and 380,645 in 1915. Today 201, mills are 
in operation, and not much change is 
looked for. 

So far, there is no diminution in the 
demand for flour. Mills — spirited 
inquiry. All buyers, including brokers, 
retailers, bakers, etc., want supplies. Mills, 
however, are unable to make enough _ 
satisfy all. Of their restricted output, 
per cent goes to the government. 

The number of mills complaining of 
wheat deliveries is increasing. One or two 
city mills claim to be getting only half of 
what they urgently need, although their 
allotment by the Grain Corporation repre- 
sents more. A few country mills are in 
the same plight. On the other hand, there 
are other interior mills which, on account 
of local deliveries, get enough to keep 
them running 65 to 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

One large Minneapolis mill last week 
advanced its flour price 30c bbl. It was 
forced to do this because its production 
had fallen below normal and its manu- 
facturing cost had consequently increased. 

Minneapolis mills generally are follow- 
ing the suggestions of the Food Adminis- 
tration and are doing the best they can to 
distribute what flour they have to offer 
evenly among their regular customers. 
They consider the normal requirements of 
their trade, and equitably distribute what 
they have to offer. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for war quality flour a range of $9.75 
@10.10 per 196 Ibs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* 


* 


Millfeed prices apparently depend en- 
tirely on whether one wants to buy or sell. 
One Minneapolis mill manager today stat- 
ed that he still had $40 a ton bran to de- 
liver. At the same time his asking price 
for bran was $32.30 ton. 

A sharp domestic demand is reported 
by most mills and jobbers. One jobber 
reports selling bran within the last day 
or two at $38 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and standard middlings at 
$40. This, however, is $2@3 ton above 
what other jobbers ask. 

Minneapolis mills generally quote bran 
at $32.30@32.60 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, $34.30 
@34,.60; flour middlings, $41@41.58; red 
dog, $47@47.67,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 
Quotations are somewhat irregular, due to 
the different prices paid by mills for sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20¥, were in operation Jan. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s Cdtaract mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, EB, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 
Special reports of 40 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 19 they made 146,120 

bbls of flour against 116,515 in 1916. 


ANOTHER RESTRICTION ON BREAD SALES 


The Minnesota Public Safety Commis- 
sion has issued another order, the purpose 


of which is to do away with expensive 
duplication in deliveries. Effective today 
(Jan. 22) no baker producing standard 


war bread shall sell his product to any 
retailer already handling the product of 
two other bakeries, nor shall any retailer 
who handles standard war bread buy, han- 
dle or sell the product of more than two 
bakeries at the same time..- 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,495,000 
bus, a decrease from the preceding week 
of 297,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 204,000 bus, and at Duluth 
93,000. : 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 19, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... a 1,751 2,366 2,539 es. 


pe 193 943 194 
Totals ........ 1,495 1,944 8,309 2,733 2,534 
Duluth, bonded.. ... 198 159 13 90 


Totale 2.22.60. +++ 2,142 8,468 2,746 2,624 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 19, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 49,172 61,152 102,174 71,803 








Duluth ....... *16,214 18,2356 85,144 48,805 
Totals ...... 65,386 79,387 187,318 120,648 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 2,586 3,860 1,140 
Totals ....2+ geese 81,973 191,178 121,788 


*Includes Canadian, . 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: . 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 488 12,345 14,037 17,548 19,777 





Duluth ..... 1,005 6,699 12,383 9,283 11,973 
Totals.... 1,493 18,044 26,420 26,831 31,750 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 988 338 127 931 





Totals.... -» 19,032 26,758 26,958 32,681 
*Includes Canadian. 


WHY PAY WISCONSIN FEED TAX? 


A Minnesota miller writes as follows: 

“It would seem as if the present offers 
an unusual opportunity for Minnesota 
millers to free themselves of many foolish 
and expensive trade practices. One of the 
least of these is that of paying $25 per 
annum to the state of Wisconsin for the 
privilege of selling bran and shorts within 
the borders of that state. 

“The law under which this license is 
collected does not require the miller to 
pay it, but if he does not, his customer will 
be obliged to, and, of course, every one 
knows that if one miller makes this pay- 
ment, every other miller will have to do 
likewise. 

“It is true that Wisconsin mills are ex- 
empt, and for that reason the opinion has 
been expressed that the law is unconsti- 
tutional. However that may be, the fact 
remains that at present, and doubtless for 
some time to come, the Minnesota miller 
does not need Wisconsin feed trade, since 
the output can be placed at the same 
prices in states where such penalties are 
not assessed.” 


MINNESOTA MILLER DIES SUDDENLY 
Von L. Smith, secretary of the Waba- 
sha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., died last 
night very suddenly. Heart failure was 
the cause. He had been attending to his 
duties yesterday (Jan. 22), and was Mg 
parently in his usual health, r. 
Smith was about 61 years old, and had 
been connected with the mill for over 30 
years. 


DUST EXPLOSION MEETING 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has for some 
time been conducting extensive experi- 
ments with a view to determining the 
causes of dust explosions in flour mills 
and elevators. 

In order that the results of these experi- 
ments may be placed before as many mill- 


ers as ible, arrangements have been 
made for holding a meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 25. Suitable apparatus will be 
provided to produce miniature we agen 
from causes common in flour mills, and 
proper precautions against such occur- 
rences will be explained. 

Millowners are urged to attend this 
meeting and, wherever possible, to have 
operative millers present also. 


MINNESOTA MILL INCREASING CAPACITY 


The Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, 
Minn., is adding another unit to its plant, 
a brick structure, 40x80, five stories, for a 
1,000-bbl corn flour mill. Contracts for 
the necessary equipment have already 
been awarded to the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. and the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

The Bay State Milling Co. is also in- 
creasing the capacity of its wheat and rye 
flour mills. By May 1, next, the capacity 
of the wheat flour mill will be 4,300 bbls, 
rye flour 700, and corn flour 1,000—a total 
of 6,000 bbls. This, it is said, will make 


Winona the largest ¢ Minnoapell point in - 


Minnesota outside of Minnea 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-Ib cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.50@10.60. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

George N. Dobie, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Macaroni Co., was in Minneapolis 
on Monday. 

A midget mill is being operated at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., by the Range Merchants’ 
Milling Co. 

George R. Clegg, of Clegg Bros., flour, 
feed and grain, Youngstown, Ohio, was a 
Minneapolis visitor Jan. 18. 

J. R. Smith, of the Davidson-Smith Co., 
Fort William, Ont., is in Minneapolis to- 
day en route home from the Pacific Coast. 

A. M. Tousley, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is in Minneapolis today calling on 
his mill connections. From here he goes 
to the Southwest. 

Anton Huhn, president of the A. Huhn 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, with his wife, 
celebrated their thirty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary Jan. 16. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Min- 
neapolis during the week calling on the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 

Farrar Tilney, gg agent for the 
General Baking Co., New York, is again 
in. Minneapolis. He is making this city 
his temporary headquarters. 

William G. Gooding, of Minneapolis, 
president of the Commander Mill Co. and 
other Minnesota milling companies, ex- 
pects to leave late this week for Florida. 

The Minnesota state fuel administrator 
and the state food administrator both 
agree that grain elevators and flour mills 
are exempt from the effect of the recent 
fuel order. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Grain Exchanges in Chicago 
last week, John H. MacMillan, president 
of the Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected president. 

The assistant state fire marshal has sent 
requests to the heads of all the fire de- 
partments throughout Minnesota, asking 
them to make frequent inspections. of 
elevators and: food storehouses. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, of 
St. Paul, has increased its capital stock 
to $1,000,000. John M. Anderson has been 
re-elected president, Magnus Johnson 
vice-president, and G. Athiel secretary. 

Bakers as a rule are very well pleased 
with the quality of flour they are now get- 
ting from mills. All of them refer to its 
uniformity, while some. claim that it is bet- 
ter than much of the bakers patent they 
have heretofore been getting. 

Frank B. Wells, former vice-president 
of the F. H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed director of warehousing 
of the entire military service of the Unit- 
ed States, with - rank of major. He 
was appointed General George W. 
Goethals. 


The National Biscuit Co., Minnea’ 
displays in its window at No, 248 rd 


S. 
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Avenue North, a service flag with 702 
stars. Each of its 200 branches has a 
similar flag, showing the total employees 
of this company in the service of the 
United States. 

F. A. Whiteley, patent attorney, Minne- 
apolis, has associated with him John H. 
Ruckman, late examiner in the United 
States Patent Office at Washington. The 
business heretofore carried on by Mr. 


* Whiteley will be continued under the firm 


name of Whiteley & Ruckman. 

An improved demand is reported for 
barley flour. Mills that heretofore have 
reported difficulty in disposing of their 
barley flour now claim to be sold ahead as 
far as they care to contract for. Prices 
are on the basis of $9,60@9.80 per bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

A 50-bbl mill is talked of at Central 
City, Iowa. 

The Willford Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved to 510 McKnight Building. 

J. E. Neidhardt has secured a position 
as superintendent for the Atchison (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill at Minne- 
apolis was down the first part of last 
week while nine double stands of rolls, 
9x30-inch, were installed, 

The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co.’s 200- 
bbl mill is now in operation. The com- 
pany plans to turn out a full line of ce- 
reals. The mill has both steam and elec- 
tric power. George M. Kempton is head 
miller. : 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. last week 
received an order for a 500-bu Morris 
grain drier from the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, one for a 300-bu drier from 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., one for 
a 500-bu drier from the Electric Steel Ele- 
vator Co., of Minneapolis, and one for a 
75-bu drier from the New Ulm (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis line elevator companies re- 
port wheat receipts at country stations to 
date as much below normal. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
increased 10,000 bus the past three days. 
Total. Jan. 15, was about 498,000 bus, 
against 12,335,000 in 1916. 

The movement of wheat to terminals 
continues disappointingly light. As for 
some time past, receipts are made up 
largely of coarse grain. There has been a 
flood of corn receipts the last few days at 
Minneapolis. Farmers and country ele- 
vators evidently want to reap the benefit 
of present high prices. Southern Minne- 
sota mills are complaining of difficulty in 
getting all the wheat they need. Some 
relief is expected shortly, however, as it is 
understood that the Grain Corporation has 
ordered wheat shipped from elevators in 
Duluth to relieve the shortage among in- 
terior mills. ‘ 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye flour is 50c bbl higher for the week. 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$38 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Barley screenings are firm at $23 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minnéapolis, with 
most manufacturers out of the market. 

While cracked corn quotations are $3 
ton lower for the week, oats are un- 
changed, and ground feed, consequently, 
is several dollars a ton higher than was 
quoted a week ago. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

L. W. Blessig, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Pennsylvania Lines, been 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club. 

The Lehigh Valley Transit Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 11%4 per 
cent on its preferred stock, payable Feb. 
9, as registered Jan. 31, 

The car situation at Minneapolis is very 
discouraging. A great many embargoes 
are in effect this week agai 
shipment. The flour and grain trades are 
co-operating to the fullest in unloading 
and reloading promptly. 

In a case brought by a number of 


farmer elevator companies in South Da-, 


kota against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held that the distribution of cars 
by rotation was unduly prejudicial to 
complainants, and ordered that defendant 
be required to observe reasonable car dis- 
tribution rules. 
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GEORGE H. CHRISTIAN DIES “ 


One of the Last Survivors of Famous Group 
of Minneapolis Millers of Seventies—Con- 
spicuous for Philanthropic Activities 


George H. Christian, long known as one 
of the foremost millers of the United 
States, died at his home, 404 Eighth 
Street, Minneapolis, on Saturday, Jan. 20, 
after an illness of about a year. He had 
just passed his seventy-ninth birthday. 

Mr. Christian had been closely identi- 
fied with flour-milling in Minneapolis 
since 1867, and was one of the conspicuous 
figures in the industry during the two 
decades following the Civil War, when it 
was largely due to the efforts of men like 
Governor C. C. Washburn, William D. 
Washburn, John Crosby, D. R. Barber, 
William H. Dunwoody, Charles M. Loring, 
C. J. Martin, C. A. Pillsbury, J. A. Chris- 
tian and George H. Christian that Minne- 
apolis was able to assume the place in the 
milling world which it has since held. 

To Mr. Christian the milling industry 
owes, in some respects, more than to any 
of the other men just named, on account 
of the leading part he took in the intro- 
duction of the purifier and roller systems, 
at a time when spring wheat flour was 
generally segurdek as markedly inferior 
to flour made from winter wheat. 

George Henry Christian was born Jan. 
14, 1839, on a farm near Wetumpka, Ala. 
His father, John Christian, was a native 
of Treland, but had lived in America since 
early childhood, At the age of nine the 
son went to New York, where for a time 
he attended school; but it was necessary 
for him to enter business before his school 
training was completed, and for some 
years he worked in a New York counting- 
house. In 1864 he went to Chicago, where 
for three years he worked in a wholesale 
flour concern. 

His experience in Chicago taught him 
the possibilities of flour-milling, and in 
1867 he moved to Minneapolis. In 1869 he 
formed a partnership with General C. C. 
Washburn, of La Crosse, subsequently 
governor of Wisconsin, for the manufac- 
ture of flour, under the name of George 
H. Christian & Co. The Washburn mill, 
operated by Mr. Christian’s company, was 
then known throughout the country as 
“the big mill,” its capacity being 600 bbls 
daily. It is now mill B of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. group, with a capacity of 2,700 
bbls, which may be compared with the 
11,500-bbl capacity of the Washburn C 
mill, or the 14,000-bbl capacity of the 
Pillsbury A. 

In those days the reputation of the Min- 
neapolis spring wheat flour was distinctly 
second to that of the flour milled from 
winter wheat at St. Louis and elsewhere. 
The bakers of the large cities, who were 
the chief buyers of spring wheat flour, sel- 
dom bought Minneapolis brands if they 
could get either the “Vermilion” flour 
made by Stephen Gardner, of Hastings, 
or the “Dundas” flour manufactured by 
the Archibalds, of Dundas. Mr. Chris- 
tian’s experience in the wholesale flour 
business had indicated to him the great 
trouble with Minneapolis flours, and had 
likewise pointed out the way to improve 
matters. In 1871 he introduced in the 
Washburn mill the middlings purifier, and 
shortly thereafter the chilled iron rollers 
used originally in the Austrian mills. 

It required no small courage and faith 
to take these steps, for the “new process” 


was generally regarded with disfavor. Mr., 


Christian was told of the French mid- 
dlings purifier system by a wandering 
French engineer, E. N. La Croix, whom he 
promptly commissioned to build such a 
machine for the Washburn mill, despite 
the fact that La Croix’s one earlier experi- 
ment in this direction had been rejected 
as unworkable, . 

The “new process” vastly improved the 
quality of spring wheat flour, while, for a 
time, it curtailed the output, with the re- 
sult that profits per barrel became enor- 
mous. It was during the 10 years follow- 
ing Mr. Christian’s innovations that the 
Minneapolis mills laid the solid founda- 
tions for their present strength. 

In 1875 Mr. Christian, having, in his 
own words, become a disciple of Thoreau, 
retired from business, selling his milling 
interests to his brothers, J. A. and Llewel- 
lyn Christian, He was, however, always 
closely connected with the milling indus- 
try through his intimate personal rela- 
tions with its leaders, and particularly 
with Governor C. C. Washburn. He was, 


for instance, Governor Washburn’s expert 
adviser in the conferences with the insur- 
ance adjusters following the great explo- 
sion of May 2, 1878, which totally de- 
stroyed Mill A. He took, however, no 
active part in the milling business until 
1895, when, for a short time, he became 
president of the Consolidated Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis. He severed this connec- 
tion in 1899, when the company’s property 
was purchased during the efforts of T. A. 
McIntyre to create a milling trust. 

Mr. Christian’s original milling com- 
pany, George H. Christian & Co., Tecsine 
J. A. Christian & Co. in 1875, when Mr. 
Christian sold his interests to his brothers. 
In 1879 the copartnership of Washburn, 
Crosby & Co. was formed, including Gov- 
ernor Washburn, John Crosby, W. H. 
Dunwoody and C. J. Martin, and this con- 
cern took over on lease the operation of 
the Christian company’s mills, Washburn 
A, B and C, which it finally purchased 
outright in 1899. The Century mill built 
by Mr. Christian, on the East Side in Min- 
neapolis; was owned and operated until 





THE LATE GEORGE H. CHRISTIAN 


last fall by George C. Christian & Co., of 
which Mr. Christian’s son was president. 
This mill was recently purchased by B. B. 
Sheffield and others. 

Although Mr. Christian was primarily 
distinguished for his services to the mill- 
ing industry, during his later years he was 
best known in Minneapolis for the extent 
and variety of his philanthropic activities, 
and for his intellectual keenness, based on 
exceptionally wide and careful study as 
well as on shrewd and extensive observa- 
tion. The education which had been cut 
short in his boyhood was supplemented by 
years of travel, and by a thoroughness in 
his reading characteristic rather of the 
student than of the man of business. 

For years Mr. Christian was prominent 
in philanthropic work in Minneapolis. He 
and Mrs, Christian, who died Oct. 7, 1916, 
together built the Thomas Memorial Hos- 
pital for tubercular patients, Mrs. Chris- 
tian having long been one of the leaders 
in the fight against tuberculosis, In 1914 
Mr. Christian built the Citizens’ Club in 
South Minneapolis, to the maintenance of 


263 


which he subsequently made large con- 
tributions. This institution, which is en- 
tirely self-governing, has more than ful- 
filled its founder’s wishes in its benefits 
to the social and civic life of the com- 
munity it was designed to serve. 

Last year he organized and incorporat- 
ed, for philanthropic purposes, the Citi- 
zens’ Aid Society, with an endowment of 
approximately $1,000,000. The trustees of 
this institution are Mr. and Mrs. George 
C. Christian, W. P. Christian and Frank- 
lin M. Crosby. Its precise nature and 
activities have not as yet been announced. 

Mr. Christian is survived by one son, 
George C. Christian. Another son, Henry 
Christian, died some years ago, leaving a 
widow, now Mrs. Kdward N. Saunders, of 
St. Paul, ang a son, Henry Christian. 

Funeral services were held at Mr. 
Christian’s residence at 2:30 p.m. on Mopr- 
day, Jan, 21, conducted by the Rev. James 
E. Freeman, of St. Mark’s Church. The 
pallbearers were J. W. Falconer, W. P. 
Christian, F. M. Crosby, C. S. Pillsbury, 
W. S. Woodworth and John Crosby. 
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Arrivals of flour have been disappoint- 
ingly light, but strong efforts are being 
made to move the huge amount in transit 
into distributing channels. Along these 
lines, satisfaction was ressed ause 
of the inquiries made by Food Adminis- 
tration officials for the numbers of cars 
that have been unduly delayed. 

The weather has been less severe, with 
temperatures more moderate; as a result, 
handling of flour has been facilitated. For 
a time there was much difficulty in mov- 
ing flour across the Hudson, but progress 
is being made here, as a reflection of the 
better weather. 

Mill offerings of flour continue small, 
and the opinion is entertained that they 
will continue so during the remainder of 
the season. 

There is nothing in the official advices 
from Washington that the ban on ship- 


ments to neutral countries will be lifted... 


As a result, it is intimated that it might 
prove advantageous for interests who hold 
flour here, awaiting shipment to neutral 
countries, to dispose of it. 


FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


One of the leading New York ‘houses 
intends to send out several thousand cards, 
to concerns directly dealt with, urging 
them to conserve the supplies of wheat 
and flour, and to freely use corn meal, 
barley flour and rice flour, emphasizing 
that such substitutes make a very palat- 
able bread, and will prevent a much more 
difficult situation developing in June or 
July. 

URGES SUBSTITUTES FOR FLOUR 


George A. Zabriskie, national ‘flour dis- 
tributor of the Food Administration, in 
a recent interview published in the Journal 
of Commerce, pointed out that the United 
States had agreed to furnish the allies 
with 90,000,000 bus of wheat beyond our 
exportable surplus and, in order to ac- 
complish it, domestic consumption must 
be reduced 30 per cent. 

He said that while this seems at first 
glance to be a rather alarming condition, 
if consumers would adhere to the sugges- 
tions of the Food Administration it could 
be very easily accomplished, and would 
be of inestimable value in helping to win 
the war. 

The suggestions offered are simple and 
easily accomplished. They are to use sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour, and the substi- 
tutes suggested and the ones most easily 
handled are rye flour, barley flour, rice 
flour, corn meal and oatmeal. 

All of these are of themselves most 
wholesome and palatable foods, and can 
be mixed with wheat flour without in any 
way injuring its quality or materiall 
altering the charactér of bread to which 
consumers are accustomed. 

In order to favor as far as possible the 
consumer of bread, the Administration 
will, in its distribution of flour, give the 
baker 80 per cent of his normal require- 
ments, and will correspondingly reduce 
the amount which ordinarily goes into the 
manufacture of such articles as macaroni 
and crackers. 


WHEAT SUBSTITUTES IN GOOD DEMAND 


Though there is good demand for corn 

products, offerings are not heavy, ‘and 
millers report that this year’s corn crop is 
not altogether a satisfactory one to mill 
because of the excessive amount of mois- 
ture in the grain and its somewhat in- 
ferior quality. 
- Corn flour is offered at $9.20 bbl, jute, 
and white and yellow meal at $5.25@5.50 
per 100 lbs in jute. Mills, however, are 
offering little, and spot stocks are light. 
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Barley flour is in strong demand, and 
offerings are light, owing to the fact that 
there have been heavy sales for export. 
The domestic demand is expected to in- 


. crease, owing to the urgent necessity of 


using a certain percentage of substitutes 
for wheat flour in bread mixtures. Quo- 
tations are about $10.20 per bbl in 98's, 
cotton. 

Rice flour is not being freely offered, 
although there is a growing demand for 
it. It is being offered at $6.50@6.75 per 
100 Ibs in jute. 

Rye flour is held at $10.25@10.60 bbl, 
jute, with light spot stocks and but little 
offering from mills. Demand, however, is 
not heavy. 

NOTES 

Victor Albrecht, president of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, and 
A. J. Houghton, of Mead, Johnson & Co., 
Evansville, Ind., called at this office this 
week. 

Millers visiting New York last week 
were John S. Pillsbury, vice-president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills. Co.,. Minneapolis, 
and Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 

What the receivers believe to be the 
record carload of flour was recently 
shipped to W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York City, by Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., of Waseca, Minn. It con- 
tained 854 141-lb jute bags of “Classic” 
flour, making a total weight of 120,414 lbs. 

From present appearances the railroads 
are making no attempts to trace cars 
either for shippers or consignees. A notice 
recently jovial on the Produce Exchange 
stated that nothing could be done in this 
direction before cars had beén on the 
way a reasonable time to have reached des- 
tination, The phrase “reasonable time” is 
subject to several constructions. 

There is a steadily increasing demand 
for corn goods of all kinds, oat flour, and 
barley flour, as those who have previously 
handled nothing but wheat flour are turn- 
ing their attention to other cereal prod- 
ucts. Millers of any of these who have 
——e to offer in the eastern markets 
will find it advantageous to communicate 
with this office. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpuia, Pa., Jan. 19.—Condi- 
tions in the local flour market have not im- 
proved this week, and the situation is as 
unsatisfactory as ever. The congestion of 
freight is bad, and there seems no imme- 
diate prospect of improvement. Spot sup- 
plies are exceedingly small and many of 
the big jobbers and bakers have difficulty 
in getting enough flour to satisfy their im- 
mediate needs, although a good deal is on 
the way. 

Offerings from the mills for future 
shipment continue light, and it is apparent 
that manufacturers are not inclined to 
offer much flour until the delivery of 
some of that in transit shall have been 
completed and railroad conditions in more 
normal shape. Quotations are largely 
nominal, and some buyers would be will- 
ing to pay premiums in order to get the 
goods immediately. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 684,013 
bus, against 1,689,519 for the same time 
last vear. 

A service flag of the Commercial Ex- 
change, hanging over the entrance to the 
floor, contains 115 stars. 

A joint meeting of the flour trade and 
a special committee thereof will be held 
on Jan. 22 to further investigate maxi- 
mum profits for the distribution of flour. 
George Zabriskie, Flour Administrator, is 
expected to attend. 

A branch of the United States Shipping 
Board is to be established in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of expediting the move- 








ment of vessels in this port. A govern- 
ment transportation agent will be in com- 
mand to force the loading and unloading 
of every ship which arrives here, in the 
shortest Tble time. A marine branch 
will look after the crews, repairing of 
ships, supplies and other matters. Other 
branches will include chartering, rate- 
making and claim departments. 

That many explosions in granaries and 
mills during the past two years, attributed 
to acts of alien enemies and German spies, 
were due to nothing more than natural 
causes, was the assertion, at a lecture in 
the Bourse, of Dr. H. H. Brown, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
eo es of Agriculture, and Professor 

. W. Dedrick, of State College, who is 
also attached to the Bureau of Chemistry. 
The latter analyzed many types of dust 
explosions such as result from the storing 
of wheat, rice and sugar. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

Batrtmore, Mp., Jan. 19.—Flour showed 
a further gain because of scarcity, buyers 
being foaly to pick up almost ne ing 
offered at prices within reason, whether on 
spot or to arrive, in order to piece out 
their vanishing stocks. Sales were con- 
fined mostly to car lots. 

The advance averaged 15c bbl on mill 
es oe goods and 25c or more on spot 
and transit stuff, with soft winters, which 
were wanted for both domestic and ex- 
port, leading in the trading. 

Sales included spring 95 and 100 per 
cent grades at $10.40@10.90, cotton, and 
soft winter 95 and 100 per cent stock at 
$9.65@:10.10, bulk. Hard winter was in 
light supply and comparatively neglected. 
Rye flour is being used more largely, and 
a good business has been done in it re- 
cently at $9.10@9.75, cotton. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 95 
per cent patents, $10.60@10.75; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.40@10.55; low-grade, 
$8.25@8.50,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-Ib jutes and 25c more in wood, 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.40@10.55; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.10@10.25; low-grade, $8@ 
8.25,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.60@10.75; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.40@10.55; low-grade, $8.25 
@8.50,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

City mills had all the business they 
could attend to, They ran to the limit, but 
made no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 81,762 
bbls; destined for export, 63,718. 

NOTES 

W. P. Jarvis, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., was here Tuesday. 

Number of vessels bound for Balti- 
more, 53; number now in port, 85. 

H. S. Belt, local millers’ agent, has been 
serving on the grand jury for the last 
three months. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
840,321 bus—505,465 wheat, 134,856 corn 
and 200,000 rye. 

James T. Everett, grain, hay and feed, 
has applied for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“Furness House,” the new home of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., will be open for 
inspection Monday. 

It is said the first of the 16 Dutch 
ships that have been here for months will 
get away the first of the week. 

Captain John T. Holt, formerly com- 
manding ships trading between Baltimore 
and South America, died here a few days 
ago, aged 80. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Jan. 19, 1918, 36,868 bus; 
year ago, 156,163. Range of prices this 
week, $1.95@2; last vear, $1@1.12. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Jan. 19, 1918, 1,393,216 bus; 
same time last year, 1,334,953. Range of 

rices this week, $2.10@2.13; last year, 

1.50@2.02. 

The Liberty Candy Co., with $10,000 
capital stock, to conduct a general confec- 
tionery, bakery and restaurant business, 
has been incorporated by Arthur V. Stehl, 
Bessie L. Parks, George Kostka and 
Ernest F. Proffen. 

The local manager of the Grain Cor- 
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poration posted the following, Jan. 17: 
“All claims made for the 2c reduction in 
price, which was made on Sept. 29, 1917, 
must be presented prior to Jan. 30, 1918. 
After that date we will not entertain any 
claims.” 

It is said Charles P. Dorney, Maryland 
and Delaware representative of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is not only unable to satisfy the 
demand for his goods, but is largely re- 
sponsible for the marvelous growth and 
expansion of the aforesaid corporation. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
will meet in general session Jan. 29 to 
hear the annual report of the president 
and directors and to vote on proposed 
amendments to the by-laws, one of which 
refers to the inspection and sale of flour, 
which has been revised by A. W. Mears, 
of White & Co., flour jobbers and ex- 
porters, 

H. H. Brown, Ph.D., chemist explosi- 
bility of cereal dusts, and B. W. Dedrick, 


~ specialist in grain-dust explosion preven- 


ion, both. representing the Bureau of 
Chemistry United States Department of 
Agriculture, gave interesting talks on the 
cause and prevention of dust explosion, 
aided by stereopticon views, demonstra- 
tions and experiments, Tuesday after- 
noon, in the Chamber of Commerce, to 
about 100 mill, elevator, flour, grain and 
feed men, many of whom were from out 
of town, and will carry their message to 
other markets, including Minneapolis, 
shortly. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., Jan. 18.—The flour 
output was small this week, on account of 
the difficulty in getting wheat from the 
West. Millers are turning down orders 
every day, on account of lack of flour and 
feed. Mills are constantly sold up to the 
limit of their allotment. Comparatively 
little flour or feed is being shipped. 

Following are the ruling prices, but as 


‘virtually no flour is being shipped out in 


car lots, the quotations are nominal: 
spring eat $11.05 bbl, Boston; spring 
bran, .50 ton, New York; standard 
middlings, $38.50; flour middlings, $45.50; 
rye flour, $10.40@10.50 bbl, Boston; win- 
ter straights, $10.40@10.50; graham flour, 
#9@9.10. There is but little rye feed, 
winter bran or middlings to be had here. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Outside of an 
advance of 25c bbl for the top grade of 
flour, there is little material change. What 
the mills generally term low-grade has all 
been cleaned up, and more seems to be 
wanted. For some weeks, millers have 
been anxious to get the accumulation here 
started off, and now have succeeded. 

There would be no difficulty here in sell- 
ing any quantity of flour at the fixed 
prices, and none in getting more money 
for spot or quick shipment, but the mills 
have nothing to sell, having gone beyond 
the limit. e of the mills are naming 
a price 30c above quotations, claiming 
that, based on the prices they must pay 
for the class of wheat they are using, it is 
worth the money. ; 

Rye flour is higher and in good demand, 
with offerings limited. Barley flour is 
$10 bbl, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are simply unobtainable at 
any price. The miiis are distributing their 
surplus in mixed cars, and it will take a 
month to fill the orders on the books. 
Jobbers are scouring the country for sup- 
plies, and occasionally finding a few cars, 

ut there is no knowing when the stuff will 
be delivered. Buyers are willing to pay 
high prices for spot bran or middlings, as 
the country is crying for feed. Western 
representatives here quote winter bran at 
$41.25, middlings at $43.75 and mixed 
feed at $438.25, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, but no 
improvement in demand is reported. Mill- 
ers are waiting for more liberal receipts 
of corn. Hominy feed scarce and higher, 
with an active inquiry. There are buyers 
for any quantity of gluten feed at the 
government price, and no offerin y 

Cotton meal higher, and in the 
hands of a few dealers. Oil meal active at 
$55 in carloads, and a large business was 
done this week by dealers who had the 
stuff coming. 

Rolled oats higher, and the mills are 
running full capacity. Oat hulls, re- 
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ground, sacked, are in light supply and 
salable at $23.50, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat is offered at $3.65 per 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat flour is 
arriving more freely, and prices are easier. 
Fancy is selling at $6.75 per 100 lbs in 
small sacks. : 
Brewers’ grains practically out of the 
market. Good chicken feed wheat is 
wanted in this market. . 


THE OUTPUT 


There was a further falling off in the 
production here, due to water power trou- 
ble at Niagara Falls and a continued 
scarcity of cars, The output for the week 
was 84,200 bbls, being 57 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 102,570, or 61 per 
cent, last week, 99,500, or 60 per cent, a 
year ago, 97,200, or 58 per cent, in 1916, 
134,700, or 98 per cent, in 1915, and 112,- 
700, or 82 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 9,250,000 
bus, compared with 21,000,000 a year ago. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co.’s rye mill 
here is turning out 2,000 bbls of rye flour 
daily. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., is still in the 
Southwest. 

The hydraulic canal at Niagara Falls, 
which furnishes power to the milling dis- 
trict, is frozen up. 

The Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Bakery was 
completely destroyed by fire last Sunday. 
Loss, $30,000; insured. 

Late this week considerable wheat was 
loaded into cars, but it is said that after 
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leaving the city it merely was lined up 
with other freight. 


The Chamber of Commerce has sent a 
protest to Washington against the contem- 
plated taking over of more lake ships by 
the federal Shipping Board. 

The output of the mills in Buffalo and 
vicinity during the past year was 5,648,380 
bbls, compared with 6,048,800 in 1916, 6,- 
590,350 in 1915 and 5,718,550 in 1914. 


According to the state engineer there is 
no doubt that the new barge canal will be 
open for traffic on May 15. The only sec- 
tion where there is any doubt about com- 
pletion in time for the opening date is 
the western division. 

Charles Kennedy, food director for this 
district, was given great credit, by the 
Lake Carriers’ Association at the annual 
meeting, held this week, for the manner 
in which he handled the grain traffic at 
Buffalo during the last season. 


E. BancGasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Demand for 
flour in this market is insistent, but buyers 
have been able to obtain only a small part 
of what they desire. Traffic difficulties are 
more acute than ever and the trade is 
hampered to a serious extent by the in- 
ability to get flour at hand purchased 
some time ago. 

There is no difficulty experienced by mill 
agents in getting shipping directions on 
orders, for as a rule these are given with 
the order. The baking and distributing 
part of the trade certainly is doing its 
part in helping out the miller in getting 
shipments forward. 


Every one is looking for barley flour, 
but only one or two mills have been offer- 
ing any, and they only in limited quanti- 
ties. Some Minneapolis mills are making 
a quotation of $10.30@10.50 bbl, in sacks, 
Boston, but admit that they have none fo 
offer. ‘Rye flour is offered only in a lim- 
ited way, and few sales are made. 

Prices on white wheat flour are un- 
changed from a week ago. The 95 per 
cent patents are quoted at $10.50@11.40 
bbl, in sacks, the extreme quotation being 
for New York state patents. One hun- 
dred per cent patents-range $10.30@11, in 
sacks. 


WOULD SELL NO FLOUR TO CONSUMERS 


Prominent wholesale bakers of Boston, 
who conferred with Food Administrator 
Endicott Jan. 17, declared that, while 
firms in their trade were doing much to 
conserve white flour, housewives were 
countering their efforts by wasteful 
methods. 

Frank R. Shepard, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., stated that he saw recently 6,000 
loaves of bread sent in by 6,000 housewives 
to an exhibit, in which the waste of in- 
gredients was appalling. He offered a 
suggestion that no white flour be sold to 
consumers by retailers, which would mean 
that baking would be done almost entirely 
by commercial bakers. Surely a nice plan 
—-for the bakers. The 500 bakers present 
at the meeting gave this their approval, 
but Mr. Endicott declined to consider any 
such proposition. 

It was stated that the bakeries that sup- 
plied the hotel and restaurant trade 
showed a 98 per cent increase in the use of 
dark flour, while those selling to retailers 
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had not decreased white flour consumption 
to any material extent. 

Mr. Endicott pointed out that it would 
be necessary for the bakers to save 30 per 
cent of the normal amount of white flour 
they used yearly in order to do their share 
in conserving flour for the allies, and that 
substitutes would have to be gradually 
increased, 

NOTES 

Retail bread dealers are selling to the 
consumer a 16-0z loaf of “service bread” 
at 6c, and a 32-oz loaf at 12c. Other bak- 
ers are putting out a 24-oz bread, 
wrapped, at lic. The public has taken 
kindly to the change, and bakers report 
sales as great in volume as ever. 


The recent order regarding forwarding 
and routing of grain as promulgated by 
Railroad Director McAdoo was bound to 
work disastrously to New England. W. 
H. Chandler, manager of the transporta- 
tion department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was sent to Washington to confer 
with Mr. McAdoo, and word was received 
today that the order had been revoked. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Food and Victory 

Herbert Hoover, quoted by the Nation’s 
Business: It is my belief that food will 
win this war. The Germans are endeavor- 
ing to starve the allies by sinking their 
food ships. The allies are blockading the 
food from Germany, and surrounding 
neutrals are under pressure to export their 
surplus both ways. 

All nations are faced with reduction of 
consumption, stimulation of production 
and control of prices. The winning of the 
war is largely a problem of who can or- 
ganize this weapon, 
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MILLERS MARVEL AT YIELD RESULTS 


An interesting development of the Food 
Administration rules requiring the manu- 
facture of a barrel of flour from four 
bushels and twenty-four pounds of wheat 
is the astonishment of millers at the ex- 
cellent flour results obtained through strict 
and literal compliance with the regulation. 
A considerable number have exp 
themselves as wondering what in the world 
they did with so much wheat before they 
were compelled to change their milling 
systems. 

For several years, operative milling has, 
in the Southwest at least, had for its 
single aim the making of an especially 
fancy patent flour. In the struggle for 
supremacy in attaining this. object, very 
many millers long since lost sight of the 
importance of keeping yields down. 

Formerly, when yields tan above four 
and a half bushels, millowners were dis- 
posed to look for causes, and summon 
their head millers into serious confer- 
ence; but more recently, many have taken 
more or less pride in the amount.of wheat 
used, and presented this as one of the 
reasons for the superiority of their fancy 
patents, sold under well-advertised brands. 
Under this influence and that of high offal 
prices, yields have gradually gone up 
until 4.6 and 4.7 were regarded as merely 
normal yields, and nearly all of the larger 
mills long since adopted one or the other 
of these figures in their cost figures. 

This situation was, if anything, accentu- 
ated when the Food Administration re- 
quired the grinding of a percentage of 
softer wheat. Millers discovered that, by 
using more wheat and a lesser percentage 
of middlings, they could keep up the bak- 
ing quality and appearance of their fancy 
patents, even when grinding mixed wheats. 
Yields mounted still higher, and the tend- 
ency to use more wheat became more and 
more marked until it was brought to a 
violent close by the December order from 
the Milling Division. 

In early discussion of this order, it was 
assumed that the resulting flour would be, 
at least, grayish and unattractive,—a flour 
fit only to be sold as “war flour.” A few 
days’ experience with milling under the 
new plan quickly changed this viéw. Not 
only was the flour white, but it was in 
every other way entirely satisfactory, both 
to the miller with a pride in his goods and 
to the baker and usewife, who know 
flour primarily through its baking result. 
Today, nearly every large or fairly large 
mill in the Southwest is producing an ex- 
cellent flour, white, well dressed in ap- 
pearance, with an ash content as low as 
48, and other characteristics of a good, 
valuable bread flour. 

It is not to be assumed that the aston- 
ishment of millers at the satisfactory mill- 
ing results attained and the fact that the 
trade is content with the new type of 
goods will result in continuance of this 
milling system when the need for milling 
regulation is past. On the contrary, mill- 
ers eagerly await the day when thev can 
return to the making of first rate, “short” 
patent flours; and when that day comes 
they will make fancy flours as before. They 
will not, however, if present thought may 
be accepted as a guide, again use the gen- 
erous quantities of wheat which had be- 
come the custom in recent years. 

“We have simply,” says one particular- 
ly sound mill-manager, “been running 
wild on yields, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the Food Administration rules 
have served a useful purpose in teaching 
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us that wasteful milling does not neces- 
sarily mean better milling or better flour.” 


WHEAT ALLOTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
The Kansas City office of the Milling 


Division of the Food Administration this 


week completed compilation of statistics 
showing the wheat allotment for the mill- 
ing year of each mill in the division, based 
on its three-vear performance, to 

with a statement of the grind of mill 
up to Jan. 1 and the balance of wheat sup- 
ply remaining to the credit of each plant. 
Mills are being advised of the amount of 
wheat remaining to their account. 

On account of inequalities in the past 
performances of mills in tne Southwest 
and wide variation in rate of operation on 
the last six months of 1917, the situation 
of mills varies greatly in the amount of 
wheat remaining for them to grind on the 
rest of this crop year. 

Some of them, handicapped by lack of 
wheat in July, August and September, 
have practically a full-time run in pros- 

until July 1. Others, probably a ma- 
jority of going concerns, have wheat 
equivalent to about half-time operation. 
A few have ground practically their entire 
allotment, and will be compelled to cease 
operating by the end of this month. Mills 
so situated will be permitted to operate in 
a small way to care for their purely local 
trade, but will not be allowed to grind any 
flour for shipment. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 
Local output of flour this week -was 


63,500 bbls, a decrease of 5,200 compared’ 


with last. Lack of cars for loading was 
largely responsible for reduced opera- 
tions, although the fuel situation slightly 
affected one or two plants. Interior south- 
western mills report somewhat reduced 
operations, due to a variety of causes, and 
a gradually shrinking output is anticipat- 
ed during the next two or three months. 

The flour trade situation hw no 
new features. A broad, general demand 
continues, with buyers even more than ever 
insistent that they must have flour. The 
mills, of course, are giving preference to 
the needs of established trade, after re- 
serving their prescribed quota toward 
supplying the needs of the government 
and its allies, and much disappointment 
among would-be purchasers is inevitable. 
Most mills have overcome the problems 
incidental to the new style of grinding, 
and this radical departure from the old- 
established order of milling seems already 
to have been accepted as a minor incident 
of war-time operation. 

Flour prices have undergone no appre- 
ciable change, $9.70@9.75, bulk, Missouri 
River basis, being the generally prevailing 
range of quotations. 


URGENT FEED DEMAND 


An unfilled demand of enormous pro- 
portions exists for millfeeds, the inquiries 
coming from many parts of the country. 
Under the regulations, $1.60 is approxi- 
mately the Missouri River price for bran, 
while buyers are offering almost any fig- 
ure up to $1.85 for shipment up to March 
1. Such a situation would mean a financial 
harvest for feed brokers if it was not im- 
possible to buy car-lot bran. The result 
appears to be that the smaller dealers who 
buy the feed in mixed cars with flour are 
retailing the feed at a profit such as never 
before has been recorded. 

The demand for shorts is even more 
urgent, if possible, than for bran, al- 
though the proportion of the former to the 
latter has materially increased under ex- 
isting milling methods. Mill quotations 
for brown shorts range closely around 
$1.70, and for white shorts $2.15@2.25. 


MODERATE WHEAT ARRIVALS 
Local receipts of wheat reflect the inter- 


ference with rail t rtation occasioned 
by last week’s storm, averaging but a few 


cars a day. Lack of cars for loading con- 
tinues, however, to be the predominating 
factor in preventing a freer movement, 
as scores of interior elevators are filled 
to the eaves with wheat awaiting - 
wore sg pei en! the efforts of 
authorities arge of transportation is 
understood to te” toned moving the 
greatest possible quantity of corn before 
warm weather causes serious deterioration 
in its quality. 
THE FUEL SITUATION 

While assurance has been ahs that 
mills and elevators are not included among 
the industries affected by the fuel con- 
serving regulations of federal, state and 
city authorities, local millers cannot view 
the outlook with confidence that their 
plants can be kept in ation. One or 
two, where coal is are fairly well 
supplied, while others have but a few 
days’ reserve. 

Oil-burning plants, which include one 
of the larger mills, are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining this fuel, while another 
large mill, using electric power; suffers 
brief periods morning and evening when 
the current is shut off in order that the 
street railway company can handle the 
traffic. 


‘But despite the uncertain outlook, the. 


lack of fuel has not appreciably affected 
local pcr en elevator operations this 
week, and there is as yet an absence of 
reports indicating that interior south- 
western plants are down owing to a lack 
of fuel. 
WHEAT OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

Further reports from many sections of 
the Southwest confirm the statement con- 
tained in last week’s issue that the general 
snowstorm will be of tremendous benefit 
to the growing wheat. Several inches of 
snow still remain on the fields throughout 
practically all of Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska, affording effective protection to 
the wheat re from severely cold 
weather, and today’s advices state that 
snow is again falling over part of Okla- 
homa. The temperature has remained well 
above zero this week. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ..6.cccecscccces 63,500 77 
Last week ......ese+esee0e 68,700 83 
WORF GRO ciccccedevccscoes 64,500 76 
TWO years AGO ...-seesevee 70,300 98 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 


_Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 289,320 216,976 76 
Last week ....... 276,720 226,566 81 
Year ago ........ 301,920 194,687 64 
Two years ago... 265,920 204,174 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,639 bbls this week, 2,381 last week, 
9,413 a year ago and 13,631 two years ago. 

Of 62 mills reporting, 46 reported busi- 
ness good, 2 fair, quiet 4. 

REA-READ MILL SOLD 

The Santa Fe road has purchased the 
property of the Rea-Read Milling Co., at 
Tulsa, Okla., and will dismantle the plant, 
using the site to extend its switching 
facilities. The work of dismantling will 
not be begun for a year or more, how- 
ever, and in the meantime the milling com- 
pany will continue to operate the property. 
The Rea-Read company is closely associat- 
ed with the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., of 
Coffeyville, Kansas. E. S. Rea, president 
of the Rea-Patterson company, was in 
Kansas City late in the wee 


CAR SHORTAGE IS ACUTE 


Millers and grain dealers pronounce the 
lack of cars at the present time a severe 
handicap to business. One local mill was 
down two days this week from this cause, 


while another reported that switch crews 


persisted in pulling every car unloaded 
at the elevator before it could be loaded. 
Interior mills located on the Santa Fe 
lines appear to have more trouble secur- 
ing cars than those on other roads. 

Local grain merchants who have grain 
standing on track for eastern shipment 
are unable to obtain a transfer to the out- 
going- road and, consequently, are mani- 
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festing considerable concern because of 
the new demurrage schedule now being 
assessed. The situation is a puzzling one, 
with no definite information when relief 
can be expected. 

BUYS CAIN MILL 

Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
who was in town early this week, an- 
nounced the t owetraeg of the Cain mill 
property, in Atchison, Kansas, which his 
firm has operated under lease during the 
last four months. . He had just spent two 
weeks in Atchison attending to the details 
of purchase and making plans for the 
operation of the plant under the name of 
the Atchison Flour Mills Co. A. L. Jacob- 
son will continue as manager of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bresky stated that late advices 
from Boston indicate largely increased ar- 
rivals of flour due to orders recently issued 
by the Food Administration, although no 
material increase in stocks has resulted. 


TO GRIND CORN AT MARYSVILLE 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
will devote its plant at Marysville, Kansas, 
to the manufacture of corn products, the 
necessary changes in equipment now being 
in progress. The location of this mill, with 
respect to the corn-producing territory of 
Kansas and Nebraska, is advantageous. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the com- 
pany, who was in town this week, also an- 
nounced plans for the early operation of 
the newly acquired Queen Bee milling 
property at Sioux Falls, S. D., in the 
manufacture of barley flour. 


WHEAT CONSERVATION IN KANSAS 


Kansas must lead, not only in the pro- 
duction of wheat but in saving it, accord- 
ing to Walter P. Innes, federal food ad- 
ministrator for that state. 

Addressing the Kansas War Council at 
Topeka this week, on his return from a 
conference of state food administrators 
with Herbert Hoover, in Washington, Mr. 
Innes announced that two wheat-saving 
days, Monday and Wednesday, shall be 
observed each week and, further, that an 
order shortly will be isstied requiring 
every Kansas purchaser of wheat flour to 
buy an equal quantity of substitute, such 
as corn, rye, barley or oat product. 

He expressed the belief that patriotic 
Kansans will welcome’ requirements that 
compel the food slacker to do his full 
share in the conservation of wheat sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Innes, who was appointed Kansas 
food administrator only a few weeks ago, 
is devoting intelligent energy to every 
phase of his new responsibilities, and is 
co-operating with other interests in efforts 
to solve the problem of securing adequate 
farm labor to plant the spring crops and 
harvest the Kansas wheat crop next sum- 
mer. 


NOTES 


H. G. Randall, manager of the Midland 
Milling Co., is in. Minneapolis. 

A. W. Applegate, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay ter, Kansas, 
spent the week in town. 

M. W. Hunt, general superintendent of 
the Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., spent part of the week on business 
and visiting old friends in Kansas City, 
where he formerly lived. 

J. R. Harold, chief clerk in the Kansas 
City offices. of the Milling Division, has 
resigned to assume charge of the grain 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita. Mr. Harold was formerly en- 
gaged in the grain business in that city. 


E. E. Frizell, an extensive wheat grower 
of Larned, has been appointed farm labor 
administrator for Kansas. Upon. Mr. 
Frizell will rest a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for providing the labor neces- 
sary in harvesting this year’s wheat crop. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, in 
town this week, expressed an optimistic 
view of the wheat crop outlook in southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma. The 
fields, he said, lay under six inches of 
snow, which affords ample protection 
from severe weather and will provide sea- 
sonable moisture as it melts. 

E. D. Bigelow, for 21 years secretary 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, was 
re-elected to that office at the initial meet- 
ing of the newly elected officers and board 
of directors this week. C. W. Lensdale, of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
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was reappointed chairman of the trans- 

rtation committee, H. P. Ismert, of the 

smert-Hincke Milling Co., being named 
a member of the committee. ~ 





WICHITA 

The flour situation remains without 
change, the demand being far in excess 
of offerings. The car situation shows 
slight improvement, but is still a serious 
handicap to the movement of grain and its 
products. 

The demand for feed continues strong 
at prices well above those the mills can ask 
under the Food Administration regula- 
tions. 

NOTES 

The government is asking Kansas farm- 
ers to plant castor beans, and is offering 
to pay $3.50 per bu for all they can raise. 
The Wichita Board of Trade has been 
asked to help present this matter to the 
farmers in this part of the state. 

According to the State Agricultural 
College, Kansas is facing the worst seed 
corn shortage this spring that has oc- 
curred in 30 years, as from 20 to 36 west- 
ern and central counties will have to 
ship in seed. The scarcity in sorghum 
seeds is even more acute than the seed 
corn situation. 

The Stevens-Scott Grain Co., which re- 
cently bought the Imboden mill in this 
city, announces the incorporation of a 
separate company, to be known as the Im- 
perial Mills, which will operate the prop- 
erty. The new company is capitalized at 
$100,000. The incorporators are H. Kauf- 
man, Edward Kelly, W. H. Smith, W. T. 
Macauley and A. S. Barr. 

Reports indicate that the wheatfields_in 
some localities are not so well covered by 
snow as was at first supposed, following 
last week’s heavy fall. A country grain 
dealer reports that patches as large as 40 
acres are bare in some fields, while the 
snow is piled against fences, obstructing 
the roads. A field containing 600 acres, 
lying west of Wichita, is almost entirely 
bare of snow. 





Flour Stocks Extremely Light 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
Stocks held by New England bakers, from 
our observation, are the smallest in years. 
Almost without exception, they try to 
avoid purchasing the new flour, and secure 
as much as they can of the old grade. We 
hardly think, however, they have been 
successful in securing very much. All 
bakers are trying to adjust their stock to 
the government regulations, and. we think 
they are honest in their efforts; therefore, 
it does not require much of a mathema- 
tician to figure up the amount of flour in 
store. 

As a rule, we find the large bakers pur- 
chased their winter wheat supplies in July 
and their spring wheat in September; with 
existing conditions, mills were unable to 
quote or even manufacture, and the bak- 
ers delayed their purchases accordingly. 
For once the bakers did not dictate to the 
mills, but the mills dictated to the bakers, 
something that we all hoped for, but never 
expected to see accomplished. “The tail 
has wagged the dog too long.” 

We find that many small bakers are 
foreign-born. While they have complained 
a good deal of tne rules and regulations, 
they are falling into line, having been in- 
formed that it’s up to them to decide 
whether they are Americans or foreigners, 
and that they cannot obtain protection of 
our flag and talk against it, and if they 
are still German sympathizers, to pack up 
and move to Germany or Austria. 

Moreover, what did they come to this 
country for, anyway? They forced them- 
selves on us to avoid tyranny. Now this is 
the class that we do not care whether they 
have flour or not; they must be born again, 
or at least eliminate from their system the 
virus that seems to be flowing through 
their veins. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate cor- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1917, to Jan. 12, 1918, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—. _ -—-Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 8,078 54 338 420 


Duluth-Superior 596 527 000 49 
66 outside mills 6,223 3,749 61 79 
Tetale: 3553 18,897 10,930 389 548 
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There was but little change in the do- 
mestic flour situation this week. The 
shortage of cars in some sections is caus- 
ing more complaint than ever. There 
seems to be no end to the demand for 
flour from all markets. Stocks are light 
everywhere, but buyers find it difficult to 
replenish, as offerings are growing scarcer 
every day, due to mills having ground 
their quota or being unable to secure 
wheat. The shortage of coal and lack of. 
electric power is also limiting operations. 

Country mills report the same situation 
in the South. Mills are swamped with tele- 
grams daily, some from parties they have 
never heard of before, asking for flour, 
but they are unable to supply even their 
regular customers, due mainly to diffi- 
culty in securing wheat. Extreme low 
temperatures and snow drifts prevented 
farmers from hauling. 

The War Board granted a license this 
week to a local mill, and also to a flour 
exporter, for shipment to Cuba: The quan- 
tity allowed by the War Board was only 
50 per cent of what was desired. 

Local demand for wheat flour still far 
exceeds supplies. The increased demand 
for substitutes is also unsupplied, and 
bakers find it difficult to secure their 
needs. Government requirements and cur- 
tailed mill operations have reduced offer- 
ings of flour to a nothing, and 
the market is dull. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 95 per 
cent, $10.35@10.65; 100 per cent, $10.10@ 
10.20; 5 per cent low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, $10.35@ 
10.65; 100 per cent, $10.15@10.30; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8.25@8.65,—jute or cot- 
ton. Spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.20@ 
10.70; 5 per cent low-grade, $8@8.25,— 
jute. 

* * 

All grades of milifeed are in urgent 
demand, but the output is very light, and 
many mills have no wheat feed to offer. 
Operations are so uncertain that mills are 
unwilling to sell any quantity for specific 
shipment. There is a good demand from 
the East, but little business is being done, 
on account of the difficulty in getting cars. 


THE GROWING CROP 

The wing wheat c in Missouri 
and phe fuinois is nti excellent con- 
dition, and all sections have a heavy snow 
covering to protect the plant from the ab- 
normal low temperatures prevailing. There 
were several snow flurries this week, giv- 
ing further protection, although not 
needed, and the nd now has a cover- 
"—< six to eight inches. 

ollowing is the gist of reports re- 

ceived: Has good covering of snow, and 
should come out in fine condition... All 
covered by deep snow. ..In good condition 
... Still under snow, but not up to normal 
condition...Under six to eight inches of 
snow...Covered with eight inches of snow 
...-Should.be in splendid condition, as it 
has a covering of snow...In 
condition, with a fine covering of snow to 
protect it against the cold weather... 
Under a heavy. blanket of snow._ 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 19 was 26,000, repre- 





senting 52 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 25,400, or 50 per cent, last week, 
39,900, or 80 per cent, a year ago, and 69 
per cent in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a Mere | capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis made 44,600, representing 
58 per cent, compared with 50,400, or 65 
per cent, last week, 61,600, or 80 per cent, 
a year ago, and 70 per cent in 1916. 


¥OOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The office of the Missouri Division 
of the Food Administration .sent a 
bulletin to all mills in this division this 
week saying that it had received infor- 
mation from the New York office that it 
is not intended that the Fuel Administra- 
tor’s coal order shall apply to flour mills 
or allied industries, and also word from 
food and, fuel administrators of states in 
this division that flour mills, elevators, 
ete., must be continued in operation; 
therefore, if they were having difficulty 
in securing fuel, they should notify this 
office. 

Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as-follows: 

“Since recent changes in package dif- 
ferentials, as noted in circular No. 6, we 
have been asked by several mills of this 
division whether the uniform sales con- 
tracts in their possession, with the old 
package differentials printed thereon, 
should be destroyed. This is not neces- 
sary. Mills may write or stamp across the 
face or back of the uniform sales con- 
tracts: ‘United States Food Administra- 
tion package differentials in force this 
date to govern.’” 


NOTES 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of 
St. Louis, has issued an interesting bul- 
letin . Giving a list of commodities it has 
for sale. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold its 
annual meeting at the Statler Hotel, Jan. 
22. Dinner will be served at 6 p.m., and at 
8 they will adjourn to the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

The St. Louis millers held a meeting, 
Jan. 18, to consider the terms that should 
govern flour sales to the West Iridies and 
Central and South American trade under 
present existing conditions. Nothing def- 
inite was arrived at, although similar 
terms to those with Scandinavian buyers 
were suggested. ; 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Purina Mills, of St. Louis, will go to 
France to aid in the war work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
will be under the command of E. C. Car- 
ter, national war work secretary. 

The milling and grain interests of St. 
Louis gave a testimonial dinner, Jan. 16, 
at the St. Louis Club, to Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation. John O. 
Ballard, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, presided, and announced that a 
delegation of St. Louis grain men would 
leave for Chicago, Thursday, to attend the 
ninth annual convention of the Council of 
Grain Exchan Mr. Barnes made a 
brief address, in which he told of the co- 
operative work now being done by the 
milling and grain men throughout the 
country. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

Fhe following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the e-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Anzac”; No, 106,244. Owner, the Cof- 
fee Products Co., Baltimore. Used on 
coffee wafers. 

“Silver Cup”; No. 106,472. Owner, 
Cable-Draper Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Right,” a number; No. 106,615. Owner, 


* 
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Consolidated Wafer Co., New York. Used 


on ice cream cones. 

“Thorofeast”; No. 106,741. Owner, 
John A. Lampman, Port Ewen, N. Y. 
Used on bread and cakes. 

“Bright Spot”; No. 88,026. Owner, O. 
R. Pieper, Milwaukee, Wis. Used on 
macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, vermicelli. 

“Leading Lady”; No. 103,837. Owner, 
E. Metzenaur Baking Powder Co., St. 
Louis. Used on macaroni and spaghetti. 

“Warner’s,” figure of doll. Owner, the 
Hotaling-Warner Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Used on macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
egg noodles, egg alphabets, egg ringlets, 
elbow spaghetti, elbow macaroni, and 
curled vermicelli. 

“Loyalty”; No. 107,563. Owner, Ralph 
L. Nafzinger, Kansas City. Used on 
bread. 

Figure of woman carrying a basket of 
fruit; No. 107,420. -Owner, Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala. Used on fruit cake. 

“Kitchen-Maid”; No. 106,198. Owner, 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Used 
on bread. 


Panama Canal Traffic Doubles 
“Panama Canal traffic is increasing. The 
official report for tne vear ending June 30, 
1917, shows that 1,088 vessels passed 
through, against 787 the year previous. In 
tonnage the record for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, was 6,009,258, against 
2,479,762 the year before. The income last 
year was $5,631,000 from tolls, with total 
income from all sources, $7,579,588. The 
report states that the total cost of con- 

structing the canal was $378,511,853. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 
1 northern wheat at Minneapolis on Jan, 18, 
and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 
lnor Pat 
bu b 








Year bl Year bu bbl 
))) re $2.14 *$9.90 1902..... $ .75% $3.70 
| oe 1.94% 9.25 1901..... -74 

1916 205% 1.34% 6.90 1900..... .62 3.30 
1915..... 1.39% 6.90 1899..... 67% 3.65 
1914..... -88% 4.45 1898..... -92 4.65 
1918..... 87% 4.60 1897..... 77% 4.25 
1912..... 1.05% 5.20 1896..... 54% 3.10 
| 1.07% 6.15 1896..... -60% 3.25 
1916..... 1.12% 6.56 1894..... -58% 3.556 
1909..... 1.08% 6.35 1893..... -68 3.90 
1908..... 1.11% 5.66 1892..... -86 4.50 
1907..... -79% 38.90 1891..... 89% 4.75 
1906..... 83% 4.35 1890..... -17% 4.45 
1905..... 1.13% 6.00 1889..... 1.04 6.10 
1904..... 87 4.65 1888..... 76% 4.35 
1903..... -78% 3.90 


*War quality flour. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price of No. 2 
hard wheat at Kansas City on Jan. 12, 1918, 
and on approximately the same date in other 
years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.15 *$10.10 1908..... $1.03 $4.25 
1917..... 1.91 8.70 1907..... 69% 3.06 
1916..... 1.18 6.25 1906..... 82% 3.80 
1915..... 1.37% 6.15 1906..... 1.09% 4.80 
1914..... 3.80 1904..... 6 3.30 
1913..... 89% 3.80 1903..... 66% 2.90 
1912..... 1.06% 4.55 1902..... 80% 3.45 
1911..... 99% 4.30 1901..... 68% 3.10 
1910..... 1.12% 4.80 1900..... 63% 3.00 
1909..... 1.03 4.70 


*War quality flour. 


United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Jan. 
12, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Year Bus Year Bus 
oT eae 19,968 1906. ....ciccr 48,779 
are 63,500 1906.......... 39,383 
1916 GOMES .. BOON, ivicceies 31,727 
ess 41,958 
Te 59,273 
err 61,196 
eee 56,536 
| See 28,273 
rte 37,838 
rrr 52,459 
BENG iccacctes 67,988 





Wheat Corn Fiour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 605,000 ..... 


Baltimore... 322,000 ..... . «+++ 563,000 
Ue BOGE “wd palne cepoe  ecrec 859,000 
583,000 


N. Orleans... 48,000 83,000 ..... 
Galveston .. 19,000 ..... «sess 


Tots., wk. 994,000 83,000 13,000 2,005,000 
Prev. week.1,019,000 160,000 101,000 962,000 
U. K’gdom. 426,000. 40,000 ..... 








Continent .. 568,000 ..... 23,008) . wocsce 
Oth. countries ..... 8 eee ee eee 
Totals ... 994,000 83,000 13,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


Jan. 12,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 42,623,000 159,773,000 
Fiour, bbis .......... 3,186,000 8,131,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 656,959,000 195,360,000 
Corn, DUB ......0+e+s 7,962,000 24,191,000 
Oats, bus .......+65- 53,899,000 62,663,000 
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The output of flour by the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 19, 
was estimated at 18,250 bbls, or 61 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 22,000, 
or 82 per cent, last week, 23,250, or 89 per 
cent, iri 1917, and 22,000, or 82 per. cent, 
in 1916. 

Owing to the severe storms in Chicago 
a week ago, one mill was unable to ship 
out or receive a car of flour or grain. 
Switch —- were unable to reach one 
of the mills for nearly a week. The out- 
put of this mill was confined to barley 
flour, which has been stored and will be 
shipped later. 

The problems of milling at the present 
time are more severe than for many years. 
Mills in this territory are pretty well 
supplied with steam coal, but interior 
millers have difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient to keep them running steadily. Also, 
in parts of Illinois and Wisconsin, millers 
are obtaining cars merely through the 
arrivals of wheat or grain. In Decatur, 
Bloomington and other cities some mills 
and manufacturing plants have not ob- 
tained cars enough to keep them employed 
more than two or three hours daily. 

Flour of all grades is badly wanted. 
Most brokers and mill agents are in want 
of supplies. Correspondence between 
them and the mills shows that the latter 
have neither flour nor feed to offer. This 
condition applies to both interior and 
Minneapolis mills. 

Quotations are fairly steady. Today 95 
per cent spring wheat patents range $10.15 
@10.35. There is a decided variation in quo- 
tations applying to 5 per cent flour. Some 
mills are as low as $7.15, bulk, and others 
as high as $8.50, in 98-lb cottons. Two or 
three mills in the Northwest are said to 
have sold a quantity of this flour, not to 
this market, but to eastern buyers. 

Every commodity made of grain, in- 
cluding wheat, corn, rye and barley, is 
salable. Barley flour does not appear to 
be selling as freely in this market as it 
did a few weeks a Representatives of 
the mills that produce this product claim 
that their sales are largely to the East. 


MANUFACTURE OF CEREALS 


Through the Milling Division, Wednes- 
day, a bulletin was issued that pertains to 
the possibilities of cereal manufacturers 
continuing their activities on a basis of 
production to be hereafter — gear ph | 
the Food Administration. The mills wi 
be granted a permit to furnish cereal 
manufacturers with necessary material, 
in accordance with the following rule: 

“Mills will be allowed to furnish 5 per 
cent of purified middlings from either or 
both first and second breaks on mills han- 
dling both first and second breaks. On 
coarse middlings, one or more purifiers, 5 
per cent of the clean middlings from the 
machines may ve taken out, provided this 
amount does not exceed 1% per cent of 
the production of the mill. 

“When the first and second break coarse 
middlings are handled separately, then 5 
per cent of the clean middlings from the 
egw wis handling the second breaks may 

taken, providing this does not exceed 
1% per cent of the production of the mill. 
Where the product is taken from the first 
break only, then 10 to 12 per cent of the 
clean middlings from this stream may be 
taken, which must not exceed 114 per cent 
of the production of the mill.” 

The bulletin also states that it should 
be borne in mind that this product should 
be furnished only to those cereal manu- 
facturers having an established business 
under special recognized brands, and that 
the request for the permit should come 


from the mills and not from the manu- 
facturers, and that the request made by 
the mills should state the companies to 
whom the mills desire to furnish the ma- 
terial. Only upon receipt of this infor- 
mation will a permit be granted. 

Application for the permit should be 
made to the United States Food Admin- 
istration, Milling Division, 74 Broadway, 
New York City. Each mill furnishing this 
class of material must make note of the 
same on its weekly report, Form MD 1012, 
and include in its monthly report, Form 
1030-C, information of like character as 
to the amount which it furnishes during 
the month in question. 


MILLERS AND ELEVATOR MEN TO MEET 

A special call has been issued to all 
millers and elevator owners in this division 
of the Food Administration to convene in 
Chicago, Jan. 23-24, at 2:30 p.m. each day, 
in the assembly room of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The meeting is for the 
purpose of imparting to the trade infor- 
mation concerning the disastrous _ fires 
and explosions that.have taken place dur- 
ing the past year due to grain dust. 

The meeting is to be addressed by rep- 
resentative men, and graphic illustrations 
will be given by means of lantern slides 
and motion-picture reels. Miniature dust 
explosions will also be shown. The call 
has been issued through Chairman Eck- 
hart, of the Milling Division, and H. B. 
Jackson, second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation. 

CORN-MILLING DIFFICULT ‘ 

Corn millers in this territory are having 
trouble in obtaining cars and, as a result, 
several plants are idle. In the central and 
northern part of this state, where corn- 
milling is most prominent, the mills prac- 
tically are doing nothing. Their receipts 
are largely local and, because of this, no 
cars arrive for their use when empty. 
Reports are current from northern IIli- 
nois that some mills have not obtained an 
empty car for shipment in 15 weeks. 

This, with the coal situation and the ex- 
ceedingly cold weather, is making milling 
of corn most difficult. There is an urgent 
demand from every section. Corn flour is 
quoted today, where it can be obtained, on 
the basis of $4.95@5.05 per 100 lbs in 
jutes. Grits and meal are held at about 
the same range. 


NOTES 

‘A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the List- 
man Mills, La Crosse, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago, Thursday, on business. . 

Nils E. Anderson, of Minneapolis, has 
a for epee the Board of 
Trade, taking that of Walter A. Thomas. 

Permission to keep the Board of Trade 
open on Mondays has been given by Harry 
L. Wheeler, Illinois state food adminis- 
trator. 

A. M. Tousley, flour merchant, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and M. D. Holloway, millers’ 
agent, Monroeville, Ohio, are in the North- 
west, — mills they represent. They 
spent Thursday in this market. 

Business of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation has been practically at 
a standstill this week, ag to the ab- 
sence of receipts of grain. It handled 8 
cars of wheat, compared with 38 last week. 

The Board of Trade directors have de- 
cided to keep the exchange o on all 
coalless days ordered Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, but instead of having a 
temperature of 68 to 70 degrees, it will be 
around 55. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
having taken over the Corning distilling 
plant at Peoria, IIL, is installing a drier, 
which will handle, when complete, about 
2,000 bus of corn per hour. mill will 
be used entirely for manufacturing corn 
products, and will have a large capacity. 

There are 3,000 cars of corn in transit 


. 


for the various primary markets. Some 
receiving canes bane have 300 cars roll- 
ing, much of which is snowed up on side 
tracks and will have to be dug out, The 
North Western road, which brings over 20 
per cent of the grain coming to Chicago 
annually, had only one car in one day this 
week, 

Grain elevators with driers are to op- 
erate without restrictions, according to a 
ruling of John J. Stream, of the rse 


’ Grain Division of the Food Administra- 


tion. The order says that operators of 
grain elevators and corn driers come 
within the provision of manufacturers of 
perishables, or food for necessary imme- 
diate consumption. 

The four inspection committee for the 
Board of Trade this year consists of 
Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., E. D. Shumway, Quaker Oats 
Co., and V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & 
Co. John T. Canvin, who has acted as 
flour inspector for the board for a num- 
ber of years, no doubt will be reappointed. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., Jan. 19.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,000 
this week, representing 33 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 4,000, or 33 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out nothing. The rye production 
this week was 4,200 bbls, against 4,820 
last week. 

Millers report a good business, and 
would be able to pied to capacity if mill- 
ing wheat were available. Supplies are 
unequal to requirements. The new fuel 
order resulted in the closing of one of the 
local mills, using coal. It is expected that 
the mills will resume operations Monday. 
Demand continues g from all sources 
for flour milled under the new regulations. 
The 95 per cent patent war quality is 
quoted at $10.65, cotton. 

Millers received liberal shipping direc- 
tions, and were able to load out a fair 
amount of flour. Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in the car situation early 
in the week, but during the latter days 
some difficulty was had in obtaining 
equipment. 

There was a brisk demand for rye 
flour, and prices were advanced with the 
cash market. Inquiry was good from all 
sections, especially the East. Pure was 
quoted at $10.40@10.65, with country 
blends $8.85@9 for dark and $9.15@9.35 
for .white, all in cotton. Mills are well 
booked ahead, and expect to operate heav- 
ily. Rye receipts are expected to increase 
next week. 

Demand continues good for corn flour, 
and mills are operating to the extent that 
corn can be secured, with the output sold 
well ahead. Considerable is ram sold 
for export. Corn meal in good demand, 
but little offered. Nominal quotations are 
$5.30 in 100-Ib cotton sacks. 

Demand for barley flour is on the in- 
crease from both grocers and jobbers. 
Prices were advanced 20c for the week, 
and were quoted at $10 in car lots and 
$10.75 to the trade. 

Millfeed in good demand, with offerings 
from all sources light. Mills are sold 
ahead, and have nothing to offer. Job- 
bers report good demand for all grades. 
Gluten feed advanced $1.25 ton in 100-lb 
sacks, with bulk price unchanged. Ship- 
pers have considerable feed coming from 
northwestern mills, which ve 4 are anxious 
to get to fill old orders. ominy feed 
very firm at $60.80 in 100-lb sacks. East- 
ern trade fairly active, and transit stuff 
= good prices. 

Milling wheat scarce and wanted. Re- 
ceipts for the week were light, with stocks 
on hand low. Government prices prevail. 

WHEAT AND RYE LOAF SELLS BEST 

A vote of forty leading bakery estab- 
lishments in Milwaukee, taken greg Hf 
the public welfare division of the Mil- 
waukee County Council of Defense, shows 
that Columbia bread, a half-wheat and 


half-rye loaf, is the most popular of all 
‘b 


reads in this city. Eighteen bakers re- 
ported weekly sales of approximatel 
2,500 loaves of this bread, compared wit 
500 of Liberty bread. 

The most significant fact is the falling 


off in the consumption of wheat bread, the. 


same 18 bakers reporting that their sales 
of wheat bread have decreased more than 
600 loaves a week since Columbia bread 
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was introduced. The loaf weighs 24: ozs, 
and customers must pay cash and carry 
the bread, without hem It sells 
best in the districts populated by the so- 
called working classes.. At the price of 
l5c a loaf, the consumer receives 25 per 
cent more than in a white loaf. 


WHEAT REQUISITIONS RULING 


A delegation of grain men and millers 
of Wisconsin was in Chicago, Friday, to 
confer with Howard B. Jackson, vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation, to try 
and have rescinded an order pertaining to 
the cancellation of wheat requisitions. 

Tuesday of last week, P. P. Donahue, 
of the Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Milling Division in that 
city, notified the millers in Wisconsin that 
there had been a cancellation of all un- 
filled requisitions for wheat in Milwau- 
kee, also cancellation of reconsigning 
privilege and application of local rates 
on wheat from Milwaukee to Wisconsin 
milling stations. 

This ruling was made, it is understood, 
due- to the change in the allotments of 
wheat from the Milling Division to the 
Grain Corporation. It does not mean, 
however, that requisitions will be entirely 
canceled, the change being deemed neces- 
sary so as to have figures and details com- 
plete. vs 

NOTES 

The Schreiter Produce Co., Greenville, 
has been formed by Louis A. Schreiter, to 
handle flour and feed. 

The order of the United States Fuel 
Administration for “heatless Mondays” 
will not affect the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, which will be open as usual. 

Miss Anna Tackmeyer, an expert on 
home economics, Chicago, gave a lecture 
and demonstration of baking bread with 
flour made from soy beans, as a further 
aid in the conservation of wheat, before 
the Home Economics Association this 
week. 

According to a report issued by the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin, flour made from Wiscon- 
sin pedigreed barley is increasing in popu- 
larity, not only in Wisconsin but else- 
where. The demand is stated to be far in 
excess of the supply. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
members of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association will be held in Milwaukee, at 
the Hotel Pfister, Jan. 25. Important 
subjects for discussion will be the wheat 
milling situation in Wisconsin under the 
Unit States Food Administration’s 
rules and regulations, and spring seeding 
and planting. 

After a trying oe in the bliz- 
zard of Jan. 11-12 H A. Schroeder, 
traffic manager of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Leonard J. Keefe, 
of the Updike Grain Co., reached Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., and present- 
ed the stand of colors in behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the 340th In- 
fantry, national army, composed almost 
exclusively of Milwaukee and southwest- 
ern Wisconsin men. 

H. N. Witson. 





g**= Trade Conditions Good 

John Ball, vice-president Consolidated 
Grocery Co., Jacksonville, Fla: 

General conditions in Florida are 
eayge Business is holding up splendid- 
ly, and collections have been exceptionally 

. All of our industries, such as lum- 

er, vegetables, citrus fruits and cotton, 
have brought good prices. Our naval 
stores and phosphate are absolutely noth- 


ing, owing to the lack of demand and 
——e of ships. 
We have made a careful survey, and 


find that bakers are not at all over- 
stocked; in fact, their stocks of flour are 
very limited. We have been advised by 
one of the largest Minneapolis millers that 
bakers are being required at present, in 
placing their orders for carload lots of 
spring wheat flour, to take 50 per cent in 
barley or rye flour, and we understand 
that mas Be bought. 2 

Everything is being done in this section 
to aid the Food Administration in every 
manner possible. If we are unable to 
secure wheat flour, we have plenty of corn 
flour and corn meal, which are staple 
products in the South. 


A dispatch from Washington states 
that Argentine wheat is to be traded for 
American coal, both to be carried on 
allied ships. 
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RETAIL BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Minnesota State Association Formed in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul—Efforts Will Be 
Made to Enroll Outside Bakers 


At a meeting held in Minneapolis, Dec. 
27, the organization of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association was completed. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution and Chews, and another to 
find a suitable place in which to hold semi- 
monthly meetings. L. H. Day, of Minne- 
apolis, was elected president; J. G. Steb- 
bins, of St. Paul, vice-president; L. W. F. 
Meese, of Minneapolis, recording secre- 
tary; J. C. Zalesky, of St. Paul, financial 
secretary; A. H. C. Gratz, of Minneapolis, 
treasurer. These and E. C. Jerabek, of St. 
Paul, and J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, will 
constitute the board of directors. 

The committee that went to Washington . 
to confer with the Food Administration 
gave the following report at the meeting. 
The Minneapolis-St. Paul delegates met in 
Chicago with representative bakers from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. A joint committee of 21 
went from Chicago to Washington in a 
special car. 

Before proceeding to Washington the 
committee drew up plans relative to the 
retail baking trade, for presentation to the 
head of the Baking Division of the Food 
Administration, Each delegate gave the 
formula he used for making different 
grades of sweet goods. The formula con-, 
taining the biggest amount and the for- 
mula containing the smallest amount of 
sugar and shortening were taken, and an 
average drawn therefrom. Then the bak- 
ers agreed as to what per cent this average 
could be reduced and still turn out a fair 
quality of baked goods. The results were 
presented to the Food Administration. 

The bakers came back from Washing- 
ton feeling well repaid for their trip. 
They expressed themselves as_ being 
pleased with their reception by Mr. Es- 
berg. One of the officers of the Minne- 
sota association who was present at Wash- 
ington stated that he believed if the bak- 
ers had searched the country over for a 
man to head the Baking Division, they 
could not have selected one more suitable 
than A. R. Esberg. 

They feel that their action in going to 
Washington was responsible for holding 
up the enforcement of rule No. 5, per- 
taining to sugar and shortening. 

The committee reported that, at the 
conference in Chicago prior to going to 
Washington, a resolution was drawn up 
that doughnuts and puffed paste should 
be eliminated entirely during the period 
of the war, with the exception that if a 
baker makes a specialty of doughnuts and 
turns out, say 100 dozen daily, he be al- 
lowed to continue in business, but not to 
increase his output. 

In the case of icings for cake, it was 
agreed that side icings be eliminated, but 
that top icings be retained to help keep 
the products fresh and make them more 
palatable. 

The Minnesota association sent a reso- 
lution to the Food Administration pro- 
testing against the Minnesota Safety 
Commission having jurisdiction over the 
baking business. e resolution stated 
that the rulings of the Safety Commission 
conflicted with those of the Food Admin- 
istration, and that the bakers could not 
live up to both. 

With the formation of the state associa- 
tion, the Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be disbanded. 








Bakers Losing Money 

C. N. Power, president Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo, Colo: 

Conditions might be much worse. For 
instance, if we had to bake bread and sell 
it without any compensation whatever, 
that would be a little worse than present 
conditions. As a matter of fact, practi- 
cally all bakers in this territory are stead- 
ily losing money. 

Conservation, of which we all approve, 
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has cut down our volume considerably. 
With that we are content. What has 
caused our trouble is the impossibility of 
working out prices to fit a standardi 
weight. In most of this region there are 
no pennies in circulation. Co uently, 
the retail price of a loaf must be 10c, two 
for 25c, 15c or 20c. This, of course, does 
not apply to two or three of the larger 
cities. The retail price per pound varies 
all the way from 8 to lic. 

It is true the Food Administration has 
not fixed the bakers’ prices, but it has cer- 
tainly fixed the bakers so they cannot get 
a legitimate price. The standardized 
weight is one of the worst blunders the 
Food Administration has made. But it is 
an excusable blunder, because many of 
the bakers themselves were in favor of it. 

The Food Administration’s ruling as to 
a standard 95 per cent flour will probably 
have very little, if any, effect on the bak- 
ing trade. If there is any difference it 
should be in favor of the baker, because 
he can handle a 95 per cent grade better 
than the women, who are used to much 
shorter patent. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Local bakers 
are considering ways and means to sell a 
16-0z loaf at a price in keeping with other 
large cities, and the formula given by the 
Food Administration will be closely ad- 
hered to. A committee is investigating 
this matter, but has not come to any defi- 
nite decision as to how it is going to be 
brought about, but the price of bread will, 
undoubtedly, be reduced. The large gro- 
cery concern, operating a chain of stores, 
is now retailing the 16-oz loaf of Hoover- 
ized bread at 6c. 

The new Food Administration regula- 
tion appertaining to extraction of flour 
is meeting with the approval of bakers, 
who are satisfied with the grade of flour 
supplied by mills. They are only buying 
from hand to mouth, and stocks are there- 
fore light. - 

There was some difficulty experienced 
the last month in getting supplies of hard 
wheat flour, due to government require- 
ments receiving first attention by mills. 

The demand for bakers’ bread was nor- 
mal, but there is a noticeable increase 
in sales of war bread, especially on wheat- 
less days, when little or no wheat bread 
is sold by bakers. Bakers are using vari- 
ous substitutes for wheat flour, such as 
corn, oatmeal, barley and rye flour for 
blending. Some of the larger bakers con- 
tinue to wrap all their bread, while others 
are only wrapping a small proportion. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers are ex- 
tremely light, due to the car shortage and 
government requirements. There was a 
substantial demand for corn, barley and 
rye flour, but offerings, with the exception 
of the latter, continue light, and many 
bakers find it difficult to secure supplies. 


DEATH OF F. 8S. FREUND 


The news of the death, on Dec. 30, of 
Fred S. Freund, treasurer of the National 
Association of the Baking Industry, was 
a great shock to the entire baking trade, 
due to his illness being of short duration. 
He was operated on for appendicitis Dec. 
26, and pneumonia developed. Mr. 
Freund was well known throughout the 
United States by the baking fraternity, 
and was an active member of the associa- 
tion. His fearless and high ideals for the 
betterment of the baking industry, to- 
gether with his integrity and executive 
ability, were admi by his co-workers, 
and his death will be a great loss to the 
industry. 

Mr. ; was a former president of 
the Missouri State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also a director and treasurer 
of the American Bakery Co. since-its for- 
mation. He was 60 years of age, and is 
survived his wife, two sons and a mar- 
ried daughter. So far, his successor in 
either the National Association or the 
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American Bakery Co. has not been ap- 
pointed, 
: TO REDUCE BREAD PRICE 

As a result of a statement made by 
George H. Warrington, head of the Mis- 
souri Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, that bread in St. Louis was 
selling at 10c for the 16-oz loaf, while in 
other cities the same weight is being sold 
for 7@8c, members of the Master Bakers’ 
Protective & Benevolent Association met 
Jan. 9 to investigate poe with a view 
to reducing the cost of bread to the con- 
sumer and also to offer co-operation with 
the Food Administration. 

President H. C. Streider appointed, as 
a committee to investigate costs, in order 
to determine how bread can be baked so it 
can be sold at a lower price, Albert F. 
Well, president American Bakery Co. 
George Manewal, president Manewal 
Baking Co., George Meisner, manager 
McKinney Bakery Co., Ernest Hohen- 
garten, and M. Hoffman. 

Samuel P. Goddard, acting chairman 
of the St. Louis committee of the Food 
Administration, and Charles Hertenstein, 
a member, attended this meeting and im- 
pressed the fact on the bakers that their 
co-operation was imperative, in order to 
conserve the food supply; that they must 
see that all regulations governing bakery 
products are complied with, and that 
short-weight loaves are not baked. 

The order of the national Administra- 
tion fixing the 16-oz loaf so as to cut 
down on the amount of sugar, milk and 
fats to each loaf is being adhered to by 
practically all bakers, but a few smaller 
ones are still adhering to the old-sized 
loaves, and it is expected that the ap- 
pointment of this committee to investi- 
gate costs will result in forcing them to 
adopt the government size. 


Perer Deruien. 





Bakers Renew Contracts 


The Pittsburgh manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: Almost without 
exception, bakers’ orders that were auto- 
matically canceled by the new rulings were 
later reinstated. Bakers are not, as a 
rule, well supplied with flour. Most of the 
good-sized bakers have sufficient supplies 
for their near-by needs, but, in —- 
cases, smaller ones are obliged to 
every possible source of supply. The 
general sentiment of the trade is a ques- 
tion; that is, each one is figuring what the 
next step will be. Conditions are unset- 
tled, and there have been so many changes 
that the trade as a whole hardly knows 
what to plan on. It is hopeful, but fear- 
ful. 

I discovered an yey thing last 
week, when I found seve good-sized 
bakers, of their own volition, blending 
successfully a percentage of white corn 
flour; not because the cost was any lower 
to them, but.merely in an effort to co- 
operate in conserving wheat — I 
believe this plan, with a little education, 
will become general. 





Bakers Inquiring for Flour 


The sales-manager of a large spring 
wheat mill says: The amount of flour we 
are furnishing the government, plus the 
demand from regular family trade con- 
nections, has made the amount we have 


-to offer to bakers a negligible quantity, 


so we are really not in a position to know 
what the condition of the baking trade 
is, except as we measure it by the inquiries 
that we have. We are receiving many 
from all sources, but whether this is an in- 
dication that the bakers are actually 
needing flour or not, we cannot say. We 
have heard there are some bakers who are 
well a and in other cases that they 
are badly in need of flour. Our infor- 
mation though is too spotted to represent 
any real condition. 





BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


Second Event of Its Kind Held at Agricul- 
tural College, Ames, Iowa—Repeated Later 
at Camp Dodge—Much Interest Aroused 


The bakers’ war-time short course, held 
at Ames, Jan. 14-16, ‘under the auspices 
of the engineering extension department 
of the Iowa State College, was attended 
by about 50 bakers and associates. Cold 
weather and snow blockades prevented 
many from getting to Ames, but what was 
lacking in numbers was made up in en- 
thusiasm by those present. mphasis 
throughout the meeting was laid on the 
necessity of bakers having accurate know]l- 
edge of materials, control of fermentation 
processes, baking technology, and espe- 
cially the pressing problems of substitutes 
for flour and sugar. Instruction was in 
charge of Professor C. H. Bailey, of the 
University of Minnesota, and Dean R. E. 
Buchanan, of the Iowa college. 

The classes opened at 9 a.m. and con- 
tinued until 5 p.m. with a short interval 
for luncheon. The bakers displayed their 
interest in the proceedings by remaining 
until the close each day. 

Monday, Jan. 14, was given over to the 
discussion of bakeshop physics, a subject 
not touched upon in last year’s course. 
The points covered particularly were: 
heat, its measurement and control; humid- 
ity, its relation to baking; how to deter- 
mine and control humidity; friction; 
lubrication for different purposes; elec- 
tric power; measurement of current con- 
sumption, including demonstrations as to 
how to read meters, etc. 

The forenoon of Jan. 15 was devoted to 
talks on wheat types, flour-milling, flour 
grades and wheat flour substitutes, with 
laboratory demonstrations on gluten de- 
terminations, bleaching and color tests. 

In the afternoon Dr. J. A. Le Clerc, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. 
C., spoke on flour and flour substitutes, 
illustrating his talks with charts prepared 
by himself, specimens of which are given 
herewith. 

Dr. Le Clere in part said: “The food 
situation at present makes it imperative 
that we use more flour substitutes and less 
wheat flour in the making of bread. It is 
therefore essential to the best interests of 
this country and those of our allies that we 
begin an intensive study of this subject 
and that we adopt radical steps leading 
to the further conservation of wheat. We 
me send millions of money to Europe 
and five millions of men, but unless we 
follow them up with food, all our sacri- 
fices will be in vain. 

“The investigation into flour substitutes 
was begun by the Bureau of Chemistry 
long before the European war, because of 
high prices. Latter were, of course, ex- 
aggerated by the war and our entrance 
into it. 

“Statistics given out by Mr. Hoover 
show that there is a deficit of 580,000,000 
bus of wheat in the hands of European 
western allies. The excess over-produc- 
tion in the United States and Canada was 
210,000,000 bus, leaving a deficit among 
our allies of 370,000,000 bus of wheat. It 
is well known that all the European coun- 
tries have been milling more of the wheat 
into flour and using less of the wheat in 
making bread. These two facts, coupled 
with the further fact that we could send 
them 210,000,000 bus, have really reduced 
their actual deficit to about 125,000,000 
bus. This shortage was due to a large ex- 
tent to bad weather conditions, but prob- 
ably more so to a lack of farm labor and 
animal labor. 

“In France alone 8,000,000 men, women 
and children are normally employed in 
agricultural pursuits. Of these 8,000,000, 
3,000,000 men have been taken away to 
serve in the ranks. In all of Europe 
something like 30,000,000 men, who have 
heretofore been employed largely in agri- 
cultural pursuits, are now in the armies. 

“According to Mr. Hoover, in order to 
overcome the shortage which is well known 
to exist in Europe, it would have been nec- 
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essary for us to have saved 20 per cent of 
our wheat crop. That was last fall. How- 
ever, the time is past now when a saving 
-of 20 per cent alone will be sufficient to 


supply all the wheat the allies require. ° 


Already we have milled and consumed/in 
this country certainly one-half of the 
wheat which we had of the 1917 crop. 
That being the case, it is more imperative 
now than ever before that we save more of 
the wheat in order to supply the allies, 
with what they need. 

“Taking into consideration the fact that 
a considerable amount of wheat has been 
saved by the volunteer movement of the 
housewives, it would seem that approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of our present wheat 
supply must be saved instead of the 20 
per cent which would have been necessary 
had we begun last fall on the 1917 crop. 

“How is this wheat to be saved? It can 
be done in one or all of several ways. In 
the first place, by the volunteer movement 
saving advocated by the Food Adminis- 
tration and by the food controllers of the 
several states. Much wheat has already 
been saved by the so-called ‘wheatless 
days’ advocated by the New England food 
controllers and those of other states. 

“Another way in which the wheat can 
be saved is by milling more of the wheat 
into wheat flour. The recent order of the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion requiring millers to extract 74 per 
cent instead of an average of 70 per cent 
will bring about a saving of something like 
12,000,000 bus. Had this order been pro- 
mulgated last July or August, the saving 
would have amounted to approximately 
20,000,000 bus. 

“The milling of more of the wheat into 
flour has been adopted by every fightin 
country in Europe, but to a very muc 
larger extent than has been pro in 
this country. In England, millers are 
required to make an 81 per cent extraction, 
which means that from every 100 lbs of 
wheat used 81 lbs of flour are obtained. 
In France an 85 per cent extraction is re- 
quired, and in Italy 90 per cent. In Ger- 
many, all they remove is the outermost 
husk by the process of scouring. In other 
words, the Germans use practically 97 or 
98 per cent of the wheat. 

“If we had adopted the English stand- 
ard of 81 per cent at the beginning of this 
year’s crop, we could have saved 78,000,000 
bus of wheat. If we had adopted the 
French standard, we could have saved a 
little over 100,000,000 bus. The adoption 
of the French system of milling would 
have conserved enough wheat to supply 
the allies with all they need. 

“If, however, any such order should now 
be promulgated by our Food Administra- 
tion as is at present in vogue in France or 
England, from today on the saving would 
be only one-half of what it would have 
been had it been put in force last July, or 
39,000,000 to 52,000,000 bus. Even if such 
an order should be made, we would still be 
compelled to bring about a saving of an- 
other 50,000,000 bus before the allies could 
be supplied with all the wheat they need. 

“We have already shipped all the wheat 
available above our normal needs, and any 
which we may hereafter export must be 
the result of conservation. English ad- 
vices are that the food situation among the 
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allies is critical. The newspapers state 
that the food ration of the civilian popu- 
lation of France is 7 ozs of bread. When 
we recall that bread is the staple of 
France, constituting 50 per cent of the 
diet and even larger among the poorer 
people, the seriousness of the situation 
must dawn upon us. Every American with 
any patriotism in him will do everything 
in his power to alleviate this condition. 

“Another method of conserving wheat 
is in the use of substitutes. Probably no 
class of people in this country is more 
anxious to assist suffering Europe than is 
the baker. The baker handles 35,000,000 
bbls of flour annually. He is therefore 
able to assist largely in the conservation 
movement. Had this taken place last fall, 
the saving would have been 5,000,000 to 
7,000,000 bbls of flour, or 22,500,000 to 
31,000,000 bus of wheat. 

“The object in undertaking this work 
of conservation is manifold: Ba to suc- 
cessfully handle certain food substitutes; 
to offer variety in our so-called staff of 
life; to show how the wheat supply of the 
world may be conserved by making a 
bread containing more of the food ele- 
ments of the wheat than are found in 
highly refined flour; to show how the 
wheat supply may be conserved by utiliz- 
ing a certain percentage of other materi- 
als instead of wheat; substitutes obtained 
from other cereals and grains’ such as 
corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, rye, rice, 
feterita and other sorghum grains. 

“The bakers are going to be required to 
use flour substitutes or mixtures. It is up 
to them to make as good a bread as pos- 
sible. It is their duty so to do in order 
that the public may have no real cause 
for comnlietan because of their being de- 
nied their wheat bread. It should make 
no difference to the baker what kind of 
bread he makes. 

“It is necessary to use substitutes, and 
the people should be shown and taught 
that substitutes are good. Good, palatable 
and nutritious bread can be made with 20 
to 25 per cent substitutes and the re- 
mainder of 75 to 80 per cent wheat flour. 
Every section of the country has substi- 
tutes which can be used readily, and the 
baker should not be slow to see his oppor- 
tunity. There are 75,000,000 bus of po- 
tatoes in this country, more than we use 
normally.” 

Dr. Le Clere then explained his various 
charts and analyzed them, answering the 
questions put to him by the bakers. The 
sentiment among the bakers was that they 
would rather have to work with a longer 
extraction flour than to use the various 
substitutes proposed, but one speaker stat- 
ed that the reason there was not a longer 
extraction was that the millers of the 


country had opposed it. 


The following are copies of some of the. 


charts used by Dr. Le Clerc: 


FLOUR 
‘ Carbohy- 

Water Protein Fat drates Ash 
Wheat ....... 12.0 12.6 1.0 741 4 
Pee 7.9 18.0 2.9 66.0 6.3 
Cottonseed ... 4.6 60.6 9.7 29.6 6.6 
Peanut ...... 2.8 29.3 49.4 163 2.2 
Soy bean 6.2 39.6 20.7 28.4 6.2 
Oatmeal ..... 8.0 16.8 7.0 66.3 1.9 
Barley ....... 11.5 8.7 12 77.6 11 
FPeterita ..... 8.0 9.9 1.9 78.4 11 
Corn meal ... 17.2 8.3 2.7 81.1  ) 








BREADS 
(25 per cent flour substitutes) 
Carbohy- 
Water Protein Fat drates Ash 
i ere ore 35 7 2.1 62. 1.3 
Corn meal ..... 35 9.9 1.6 51.4 2.0 
BOGE civevscwes 35 15.9 2.6 444 2.2 
Cottonseed .... 35 12.3 9.5 41.7 1.6 
POGREE «.ccccics 35 13.7 5.3 43.8 2.2 
Soy bean ...... 35 9.8 2.9 61.1 1.5 
Oatmeal ...... 85 7.9 2.3 53.3 1.4 
Bariey sivicces 35 8.7 1.4 63.5 1.4 
Feterita ....... 35 8.2 2.2 63.3 1.4 


Food value of 100 lbs of wheat milled int 
Graham Patent 


flour flour Bran 
Lbs flour of bran... 100 70 30 
Per cent protein.... 12 10.8 14.8 
Lbs protein ........ 12 7.56 4.44 
Coefficient digestibil- 
Cvewoese cued 77 90 17 


COMM ceccsccecnece 9.24 6.80 -75 


eee’ Cad eabmesd 9.24 7.55 
SUBSTITUTES 

Million 
Million ” Per cent tons 
Crop— tons flour available 
Wheat ...... 19.5 86 16.6 
CO eS vccwon 88.4 90 79.6 
CED e vinescae 25.3 70 17.7 
Barley ...... 5.0 70 3.5 
oo ere 1.7 85 1.4 
Sorghum .... 2.2 80 1.7 
Buckwheat .. 4 76 3 
Peanuts ..... 6 35 2 


(This table shows the available supply an 
the quantity of flour substitutes that could 
be produced if milled on the percentage of 
extraction indicated.) 

Another chart was displayed, giving the 
analysis of wheat and flour and losses due 
to milling. Still another was shown, illus- 
trating a kernel of wheat and what it is 
composed of. Photographs were passed 
around of different breads produced from 
25 per cent wheat flour and the, various 
substitutes mentioned in the charts. Dr. 
Le Clere stated that polished rice is very 
deficient in minerals, and he would not 
recommend its use as flour under any cir- 
cumstances. He estimated that there are 
750,000,000 Ibs of rice in the country, but 
in polishing, 10 per cent of the kernel was 
lost, and this was the best part of the rice, 
he said. 

In the discussion which followed it de- 
veloped that the executive committee of 
the Iowa Association of the Baking In- 
dustry had sent a resolution to Mr. Hoover 
asking that the mixing of substitutes with 
flour be done by the mills, thus placing 
the baker on the same footing as the 
housewife. 

During the forenoon of Jan. 16, Dean 
Buchanan gave an interesting talk and 
demonstrations on structure, classification 
and propagation of bacteria, yeasts and 
molds. An opportunity was afforded to 
examine bacteria and yeasts with the 
compound microscope. Preservatives and 
disinfection were also discussed, together 
with fermentations of sugars and the ac- 
tivity of diastase. 

In the afternoon the chemistry of fer- 
mentation was taken up with special ref- 
erence to the influence of water and vari- 
ous chemicals known as flour improvers. A 
number of baking tests were made, and 
the results discussed. 

The last half of the week the institute 
was transferred to Camp Dodge, at Des 
Moines, and the short courses repeated 
before company No. 331, in command of 
Lieutenant Jack Fogarty. Many of the 
bakers took advantage of the opportunity 





to visit the camp and see something of its 
activities.. An excellent luncheon was 
served to the visitors in the baking com- 
pany’s mess. This was followed by a short, 
impromptu concert given by members of 
the company. 

There were only a few flour men at the 
meeting. Among them were W. M. Bal- 
linger, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
J. G. Faulkner and E. C. Carlson, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and A. J. Majors, 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Glass in Bread 

Whether a manufacturing baker is shown 
to have been the negligent cause. of per- 
sonal injury to an ultimate consumer of 
bread through permitting a loaf to go on 
the market with foreign substance in it, 
and whether one eating a slice of bread 
is guilty of contributory negligence in 
failing to examine it to discover possible 
foreign substances, are questions of fact 
to be determined in the light of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each particular 
case, according to a late decision of the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Ternay 
vs. Ward Baking Co. 

Suit was brought to recover damages on 
account of injury sustained by plaintiff, a 
minor, in eating a slice of bread cut from 
a loaf which was afterwards found to 
have numerous particles of glass imbed- 
ed in the crust of the lower side. From 
an order entered by the trial judge dis- 
missing the suit, plaintiff appealed, and 
the higher court ordered a new trial. 

From the evidence it appeared that the 
particular loaf of bread was bought by 
the plaintiff's parent from a dealer to 
whom defendant baking company had sold 
it, and that the case in which it had been 
kept by the dealer was in such state of 
repair that the particles of glass could 
not have become imbedded in the loaf 
while in his custody. 

“Of course, it need hardly be said that 
there was no direct proof that the glass 
had been inserted by the manufacturer,” 
says the ae on appeal. “There is, 
therefore, I take it, no dispute between 
the parties as to the correct principle of 
law defining the responsibility of the de- 
fendant in the premises. Defendant, it 
may be assumed, would be liable, were the 
proofs sufficient to raise a question for the 
jury whether the glass was in the bread 
before its delivery to the dealer, and if 
the jury should so determine. 

“It is superfluous to repeat that there 
can be no set formula to determine the 
quantum of evidence required to prove an 
ultimate fact. Each case must depend 
upon its own intrinsic circumstances. The 
particles of glass shown on the exhibit, 
which by consent of both parties has been 
submitted to the court, are imbedded in 
the lower crust of the loaf, and, so far as 
can be judged from the part submitted, 
were distributed over its entire surface. 
They have the appearance of having been 
baked into the crust, or, at all events, of 
having been impressed thereon at a time 
when the crust was soft, and therefore 
probably still warm from the baking. 

“Testimony of the dealer is sufficient to 
permit a finding that no opportunity was 
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ever presented during his possession of 
the loaf to so interfere with it as to pro- 
duce the result which the exhibit discloses. 
I think, therefore, that on his evidence 
and the mute testimony of the exhibit an 
issue was presented for submission to the 
jury whether the dangerous condition of 
the bread was not produced by the de- 
fendant through its agents. 

“Respondent also urges that the con- 
tributory negligence of the infant plain- 
tiff’s mother in not examining the bread 
may be imputed to the infant. If we may 
assume that contributory negligence may 
be predicated at all upon such conduct 
under the circumstances, it is still a ques- 
tion for the jury alone whether an ordi- 
narily prudent person is required to ex- 
amine a piece of bread, to discover the 
possible presence of foreign or deleterious 
substances, before eating it.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Michigan Master Bakers 

Wheatless days and the government 
regulations relative to flour were the chief 
topics of discussions at the midwinter 
meeting of the Michigan Master Bakers’ 
Association held at the Bancroft Hotel, 
Saginaw, on Jan. 16, but no action was 
taken on the matter. Some of the require- 
ments were regarded by the bakers as 
being impracticable, and various recom- 
mendations for their imprevement were 
made. 

About 100 bakers and associate mem- 
bers were present, the former being in the 
majority. It was expected that 500 bak- 
ers would be in attendance, but the bad 
transportation conditions interfered, and 
those present came from’ the near-by 
towns. 

The bakers pledged themselves to com- 
ply with the rules of the food administra- 
tion and to do everything in their power 
to assist the authorities in conserving 
foodstuffs, 

The conservation of wheat by the use 
of substitutes came in for discussion. A 
number of the bakers are using barley 
flour in small.quantities to replace wheat 
flour. Rye and corn flour are also to be 
used, and it was the opinion of the offi- 
cers that if the war continues the bakers 
will be using 25 per cent each of wheat, 
barley, rye and corn flour. 

Several speakers did not believe that 
the observance of wheatless days was a 
success, and declared that ple insisted 
upon having white bread. They felt that 
a holiday when all baking of wheat prod- 
ucts would cease would proye a greater 
benefit. The bakers declare that if they 
produce wheat products on wheatless day, 
many housewives will insist on ordering 
them. 

They also complain of the arrangement 
which permits wheat products to be made 
in private homes, while expecting the bak- 
ers to refrain from producing them, and 
desire the substitution of some other day 
for Wednesday for wheatless day. They 
prefer Monday or Sunday. 

F. J. Wolfarth, of Saginaw, said that 
the restrictions on the selling of bread 
were not practical, and moved that a com- 
mittee be named to confer with C. J. 
Mears, assistant state food administrator. 
This was adopted, and President I. M. 


Hickman appointed F. J. Wolfarth, of 
Saginaw, Charles Lawrence, of Lansing, 
and William Jones, of Flint. 

In his report of the committee confer- 
ence, Mr. Wolfarth said that both Sun- 
day and Monday had been suggested as 
wheatless days in place of Wednesday, 
with the bakers favoring Monday. 

During the afternoon discussion it was 
brought out that the bakers considered it 
unfair to regulate them in the use of 
flour and permit housewives to do as they 
please. This is resulting in loss of busi- 
ness in some cases, and it was believed 
that, in the near future, rules will be is- 
sued governing even the baking in the 
homes. 

The executive committee met in the 
morning and transacted the usual routine 
business. 

It was expected that State Food Ad- 
ministrator George A. Prescott would be 
present. He could not come, and sent his 
assistant, C. J. Mears, to receive the sug- 
gestions of the bakers and discuss the 
regulations. 

T. T. Frankenberg, Columbus, Ohio, 
National association counselor in pub- 
licity, addressed the bakers. He empha- 
sized the need of educating the public 
through the use of constant advertising 
in the newspapers, and .referred to one 
large eastern concern which had boosted 
its sales of war bread from 2,000 to 15,000 
loaves daily through its ogo! work. 
Mr. Frankenberg also spoke on the price 
proposition, and read a paper on “Sweet 
Goods,” prepared by P. H. Grennan, of 
Detroit, who was unable to be present. 

The feature address of the meeting was 
made by Dr. Stanley Krebs, of New York 
City, who spoke on “Salesmanship.” 

In the evening a banquet was held. 
Alexander Horakohl, of Manistee, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. E. B. Mowers, of 
the convention committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, extended a welcome to the 
bakers. Howard Adams, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., expressed his belief that 
the bakers should be permitted to mix 
their own flour rather than be obliged to 
buy mixed flour from millers, which might 
vary. 

The reports of Secretary Richard 
Honeychurch and Treasurer Alexander 
Hornkohl showed the organization to be 
in a healthy condition. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following: president, I. M. Hickman, 
Jackson; vice-president, C. H. Lawrence, 
Lansing; secretary, Richard Honeychurch, 
Battle Creek; treasurer, Alexander Horn- 
kohl, Manistee. Executive committee: 
George De Young, Grand Haven; Wil- 
liam Mueller Muskegon; C. F. Gartner, 
Battle Creek; A. B. Wilmink, Grand 
Rapids. 

NOTES 

Lester Overhold, of Petoskey, was the 
baker that came the longest distance. 

Alexander Hornkohl, who has been an 
active member for 12 years and treasurer 
for 6, was presented with a handsome gold 
watch, the presentation speech being made 
by William Morris, Jr., of Detroit. 


Mill representatives present: E. L. 


Blank, H. H. Thomas; J. H. Moreau,‘ 


Howard Adams and William Morris, Jr., 
Washburn-Crosby Co; G. L. Brand, Bar- 


itenant, Jack Fogarty, Vice-President of the Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., Who Is in Command of the Company 


ber Milling Co; C. H. Bracklin, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; S. C. Berdam, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; W. E. Fuller, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; John Sheriff, To- 
ledo; Fred_and Michael Hart, Hart Bros; 
R. W. Grant, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
J. T. Lipford, New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co., J. Simons and Harry Chapman, 
Hoffman Mills. 
J. Harry Woorrince. 





Bread Consumption Less 

August C. Junge, Junge Baking Co., 
Joplin, Mo: Conditions in our locality are 
very favorable, although we have noticed 
quite a curtailment in the use of bakers’ 
bread, which no doubt is due to the gov- 
ernment asking the people to save wheat. 

We do not think a 95 per cent flour will 
have very much effect on the baking trade, 
only, however, so far as it may induce the 
public to buy more bakers’ bread, as the 
housewife may have failures on baking 
the new flour. 





Bakers and Supply Men at Washington 


The 21 bakers and supply men who 
went to Washington in December to con- 
sult food officials on the rules regulating 
the retail bakers are hopeful that the 
forthcoming federal regulations for the 
making of coffee cake, sweet rolls and 
pastry will be satisfactory to the retail 
bakers of the country. 

The Chicago meeting was held at the 
headquarters of the Chapman & Smith 
Co., on the call of the National Associa- 
tion of Bakers’ Supply Houses. The sup- 
ply men pointed out to the bakers from 
the Middle West who attended this meet- 
ing that the government would welcome 
the views of the retailers. Accordingly, 
16 retailers and five supply men took the 
next train for Washington. B. B. Grenell, 
of Chapman & Smith Co., who was one of 
pe ryt on his return to Chicago, said: 

“We had a very satisfactory conference 
with Mr. Esberg, Dr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Weinstein, of the Bakers’ Division of the 
Food Administration, and I believe that 
we now understand each other much more 
thoroughly than before. Mr. Hoover’s 
associates gave us all the time we wanted 
in which to explain our views of the mat- 
ters under discussion. How they were in- 
fluenced’ by the brief we presented will 
not be known until their decision is an- 
nounced.” ; 

Retail bakers in this delegation were: 
From Minneapolis, Thomas Marshall and 
William Meese; from St. Paul, A. Gleis- 
ner and J. G. Steevens; from Omaha, C. 
W. Ortman, J. W. Welch and C. E, Peter- 
son; from Kansas City, Mo., C. O. Gal- 
loway and Charles Harrow; from Kansas 
City, Kansas, C. G. Clark; from Louis- 
ville, Ky., Charles Pfeffer; from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, J. Quinn; from Indianapolis, 
Ind., V. C. Vanderbilt; from St. Louis, 
H. C. Strieder. 

Supply men in the party were E. C. 
Johnson, of the H. H. Johnson Co., Bos- 
ton, R. G. Beattie, Cleveland, T. F. 
Naughtin, Omaha, and B. B. Grinnell, 
Chicago. These men, besides representing 
their own branch of the industry, were 
the official representatives of several mas- 
ter bakers’ organizations. Mr. Grennell 
was author to speak for the Illinois 
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master bakers, Mr. Johnson for the New 
England master bakers, and Mr. Beattie 
for the Cleveland and Detroit master 
bakers. ‘ 

The retail bakers in the partv mainly 
represented the master bakers in the cities 
where they are organized, but in some 
cases went as individuals. All of them 
are said to have come away from the con- 
ference much more optimistic than before 
the trip. 





BAKERY NOTES 

The bakery of Earl Miner, Marysville, 
Ohio, ‘burned. Loss, $4,000. 

A. C. Lambert, Kearney, Neb., has add- 
ed an electric bread molder. 

Millville, Pa., bakers have advanced the 
price of bread to 10c per loaf. 

The Pure Food bakery, Fostoria, Ohio, ~ 
burned recently. Loss, $10,000. 

The bakery and residence of Louis E. 
Gerstmyer, Raspeburg, Md., burned; 
loss, $5,000. 

The Schaffer Baking Co., Savannah, 
Ga., will erect a four-story bakery, 60x90, 
to cost $45,000. 

The Sanitary bakery, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has been sold by M. Randall to 
John H. Coulter. 

The Nu-way Baking Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated by A. H. 
Werner, Jacob Kessler and David Stern. 

Another Liberty Bread shop has been 
established in Boston, the third of a chain 
of shops to be conducted by six women’s 
organizations. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association, of which Bruno 
Bleul is secretary and manager, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Nine bakers in Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been ordered by Police Prosecutor Lind 
to obtain proper labels for their products, 
a complaint having been made by the city 
sealer against them. 

Seven baker's of Cincinnati have been 
accused by Food Controller Blume of 
selling loaves under 1 lb for 5c, when the 
federal requirement is that loaves must 
be of 1 lb, or multiples thereof. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., Master Bakers’ 
Association has elected the following offi- 
cers: Joseph Poehlmann, president; M. 
Tyborsky, vice-president; Albert Holl, 
secretary; Lorenz Mauer, treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Master Bakers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing were elected for the ensuing year: 
Joseph Poehlmann, president; Martin Ty- 
borsky, vice-president; Albert Holl, sec- 
retary; Lorenz Mauer, treasurer.- 

Chairman Victor Friend, of the New 
England Master Bakers’ Association, has 
appointed, to care for the interests of the 
New England retail bakers before the 
Food Administration; Daniel Joy, of 
Providence, R. I., and W. N. Jenkins, of 
Boston. 





Southeastern Bakers to Meet 

_ The Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry will hold its convention 
at Mobile, Ala., in April. Plans are ma- 
turing to make this meeting a successful 
one. Gordon Smith, president, is anxious 
to have a good attendance, as many im- 
portant matters of great interest to bak- 
ers will be discussed. 
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Cracker Output Smaller 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Business done 
by cracker manufacturers here was about 
normal, but shows a considerable decrease 
from this time last year, due to the higher 
prices and also the smaller variety of 
crackers now being manufactured. The 
variety has been cut down about one- 
haif, and crackers and fancy cakes re- 
quiring a large amount of sugar and lard 
have been entirely eliminated, so as to 
conserve these products. 

Wheatless crackers are now being 
manufactured, made from a mixture of 
oatmeal, rye and barley, practically no 
wheat flour being used. Sales of these 
crackers are steadily increasing. The cost 
of production of crackers has increased 
considerably, due to increased taxation 
and cost of ingredients, and this has cur- 
tailed the output. 

Peter Deruien. 





Minneapolis Cracker Notes 


Minneapolis cracker bakers report busi- 
ness as very . Sales are of 
volume, and compare favorably with for- 
mer years. 

Bakers here so far have had no trouble 
in buying flour. The only complaint that 
they have is that shipments, due to car 
shortage and embargoes, have been very 
slow. 

Soft winter wheat flour is quoted by 
Missouri-Illinois mills. at $10.20 per 98 lbs, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis. 





Change in Cracker Firm 


Robert E. Smith, of Smith & Son, crack- 
er bakers of White River Junction, Vt., 
died Nov. 24. The business will be con- 
tinued under the name of Robert E. 
Smith Estate. Edwin E. Smith, adminis- 
trator for the estate, will enter the firm to 
learn the business, so as to take full 
charge. 





National Biscuit Co. Report 


The following is the balance sheet of the 
National Biscuit Co. at the close of busi- 
ness, Lec. 31, 1917: 

ASSETS 


Plants, real estate, machinery, 
Sc ewoscdecedvcevdcvdace ob $54,780,784.87 


etc, 
Less depreciation account...... 300,000.00 
$54,480,784.87 
GOO ccc cccetewderccevetovesecs $2,415,827.09 
Stocks and securities .........- 1,201,160.43 
Accounts receivable .........++ 4,941,978.82 
Raw materials, supplies and 
finished product ..........+. 10,466,702.20 
Total cocccccvccsccescyseveres $73,506,453.41 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock, preferred........ $24,804,500.00 
Capital stock, common ........ 29,236,000.00 
Total stock .........++++-:.-$54,040,500.00 
Accounts payable .........6+5+++ 695,543.60 
Common dividend payable Jan. 

. BD evcccnescedebscecocece 511,630.00 
Reserve for taxes ......++se+0+% 700,000.00 
Carton factory reserve ......... 1,250,000.00 
Balance last report ............ $15,569,266.68 
Earnings to Dec, 31, 1917....... 4,622,348.13 


Total, balance and earnings. .$20,191,614.81 
Less dividends declared an 
paid to Dec. 31, 1917......... 3,782,835.00 


$16,408,779.81 


ONE ive bicss nv aaite dona $73,506,453.41 

President R. E. Tomlinson in his annual 
review says: The foregoing balance sheet 
shows the financial condition of the com- 
pany at the close of the twentieth fiscal 
year of its existence. All finished product 
as well as other merchandise has been in- 
ventoried at cost, and the only indebted- 
ness of the company is for those raw ma- 
terials and supplies which were purchased 
so recently that the bills could not be ad- 
justed before the close of the fiscal year. 

Since the organization of this company, 
Feb. 3, 1898, there have been paid out 
of its earnings 79 consecutive quarterly 
dividends of 1%, per cent on the preferred 
stock. On the common stock 77 dividends 
have been paid, 30 quarterly dividends of 
1 per cent, eight quarterly dividends of 
ee per cent, and 27 quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent, three extra dividends of 
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1 per cent each in 1906, 1907 and 1908, and 
one extra dividend of 2 per cent in 1911. 

The only subsidiary corporation of the 
company, the Howe. & Davidson Co., 
which operated the carton factory at 
Marseilles, Ill, was dissolved during the 
present year. This factory, which includes 
a board mill located on the Illinois River 
at Marseilles, Ill., has exceptional water 
power facilities, but on account of its 
necessary exposure to unusual flood con- 
ditions, a reserve for replacement pur- 
poses was accumulated by Howe & David- 
son Co, several years ago, and this reserve 
is maintained as “Carton Factory Re- 
serve,” $1,250,000. 

A new bakery in Pittsburgh, built of 
re-enforced concrete, will be completed 
during the next month, and the machinery 
will then be installed for its operation in 
time to take care of the summer business 
in that section. This new bakery is locat- 
ed upon a lot having an area of 100,000 
square feet at the corner of Penn Avenue 
and Lambert Street, adjoining the new 
Fast Liberty freight terminal facilities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Suitable pieces 
of veey, also have been purchased and 

be held for the erection of bakeries 
in Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio, as 
our business demands, 

The war conditions have imposed diffi- 
cult problems upon our organization which 
have been met and disposed of with cour- 
age and vigor. There is a spirit of loyalty 
and enthusiasm throughout the company. 

Officers are: R. E. Tomlinson, president; 
H. J. Evans, T. S. Ollive, W. R. Marvin 
and C. F. Bliss, vice-presidents; G. P. 
Wells, secretary and treasurer; H. C. 
Taylor, assistant secretary; C. E. Dunlap, 
assistant treasurer. 





BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Notes of the Trade in Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
the New England States 





OHIO 

The $10,000 lawsuit entered against 
Reichert Bros., Dayton bakers, by J. E. 
Copp, local flour broker, was dismissed. 

C, E. Speer, formerly cashier of the 
Steubenville agency of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., is now travelling auditor of the 
company. 

The new plant of the General Baking 
Co., Steubenville, costing $100,000, is in 
full operation. 

The Jambar Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, at Youngstown, with $10,000 
capital, by L. Lundgren, H. B. and Elsie 
Brocious, and H. and O. Lundgren. 

R. J. Dillinger, Kent, has added an 
oven and an automobile. 

. P. Osborn, of the Star bakery, 
Bucyrus, is bankrupt; liabilities, $2,900; 
assets, $1,800. 

The bakery of A. Lattella, Youngs- 
town, was damaged $2,000 by fire. 

The date of the midwinter meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Master Bakers 
has been changed to Jan, 23, and will be 
held at Springfield. 

The Mahoning Valley Bread Co., New 
Castle, Pa., has taken over the bakery of 
C. H. Alderman, Painsville. 

The Wellston (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Machinery additions: John Simon, 
Youngstown, dough mixer; Henry F. Rist, 
Dayton, divider, roll divider, revolving 
proofing cabinet; Northern Ohio Baking 
Co., Akron, cake machine, water temper- 
ing and measuring tank; Stephen Toth, 
Toledo, cake machine; Rodenbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, flour- 
handling outfit; R. E. Lobenherz, Spring- 
field, cake mixer. 

The Reichert Food Products Co., Day- 
ton, has moved its offices to the Reichert 
Building, Cincinnati and Bolender streets, 
and the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has been taken on. H. W. Welton is 
manager, and J. D. Kilgore sales- 
manager. 

Ridge . Sree Co., Dayton, T. E. 
ay, and the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., ti, have added 








dough mixers, and the Purity Baking 
we Uhrichsville, a bread-wrapping ma- 
chine. 

The Occident Baking Co., Hamilton, 
has installed a water-tempering tank, 
gluten-developing dough mixer, flour- 
handling outfit, scales and hopper, re- 
volving proofing cabinet, steel troughs 
and bread racks, oven dumping rack, and 
pan and factory trucks. 

The Coshocton (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
bought property adjoining its present 
plant for an addition. 

The People’s Co-operative Bakery As- 
sociation has been formed in Cleveland by 
Mrs. Anna Rudolp. Property on East 
Twenty-fourth Street and Scovill Ave- 
nue will be remodeled for a bakery. 

Fire destroyed the bakery owned by 
Charles Hosler, Laurelville. 

W. C. Herget, confectioner, Youngs- 
town, has opened a bakery at 119 East 
Federal Street. 





MICHIGAN 


a Solg, Dowagiac, has closed 
his ba’ x ; 

J. P. Gallagher, president of the Bak- 
ers’ & Confectioners’ Supply Co., Detroit, 
died Dec. 1. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of Dickson 
& Son, Howell, Dec. 1; loss, $10,000. 

Keefe, Inc., 36 Michigan Avenue, De- 
troit, has been incorporated, with $3,600 
‘capital, to operate a bakery. 

The Greissel-Gitzen Baking Co., De- 
troit, has improved its plant, formerly 
known as the Pope Baking Co., on East 
Jefferson Street. 

Sergeant Walter Nogowski, of the 313th 
bakery company, stationed at Camp Cus- 
ter, Battle Creek, baked a poundcake two 
feet high, and costing $54 for ingredients. 
It was sold by the Red Cross Society of 
Battle Creek for $200. j 

Floyd Kinnie, of Gladwin, Mich., has 
bought the bakery of Clarence Tilman, 
at Coleman. 

Grennan’s cake bakery, Detroit, has 
added an egg beater. 





KENTUCKY 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, has 
closed its cakeshop on account of the 
sugar shortage. 

Louisville Reker have been advised to 
use other fuel for firing their ovens than 
natural gas, on account of scarcity of the 
latter. 

H. H. Stierel, Hodgenville, as added 
an oven and remodeled his plant. 

The name of the Jones Co., Louisville, 
Page a chain of retail grocery stores, 
with bakery in connection, has _ been 
changed to the Quaker Maid Co., with 
$200,000 capital. 

The bakers of Paducah met, Dec. 5, 
with F, M. Sackett, state food adminis- 
trator, and agreed not to bake any wheat 
— or offer any for sale on Wednes- 

ays. 

7. W. Klein, Jr., of John W. Klein & 
Son, Louisville, retail bakers and confec- 
tioners, has been commissioned a first 
lieutenant of infantry in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Professor J. O. Labach, chemist at the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington, has completed an investi- 
gation of — taken from the bakery 
of Linker Bros., Louisville, and found 
same to be all right. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
completed a garage at a cost of ,000. 
The second floor is given over to the use of 
its employees and has a bowling alley, pool 
room, etc. 

The Griffin bakery, Meadville, and J. E. 
Clark, Washington, have added molders. 

The Homeville (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
added new equipment. 

The bakeries of E. P. Hall, Brodheads- 
ville, and L. W. McCurdy, Latrobe, were 
damaged by fire. 

The Gramlich Bakery Co., Williamsport, 
will erect a plant to cost $40,000. 

The Winner-Francke Baking Co., New- 
berry, is erecting an addition, the second 
within a year. 

Nathaniel Erb, in the baking business 
at Bechtelsville for 30 years, has closed. 

Miss Rena C. Bixler, daughter of Al- 
bert G. Bixler, manager of the Pittsburgh 


‘ plant of the National Biscuit Co., poo! ad 


to France, to engage in war relief 
The: Kolb Baking Co., Scranton, has 
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closed its cakeshop for the present on 
account of the sugar shortage. Mr. Kolb 
had about 1,000 lbs of sugar on hand, and 
turned it over to the city to help relieve 
the situation. 

Picked teams from the Arnold and 
Kolb bakeries, Reading, will play a series 
of indoor baseball during the winter. 

The Home bakery of A. Hoch, Everson, 
has burned. 

Application has been made for the in- 
corporation of the B. Markowitz Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Frank K. Zepp has sold his bakery at 
Hatfield to his sons. 

P. J..Donahue, Pittsburgh, operating a 
chain of 20 retail grocery stores, has let a 
contract for a modern baking plant in the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouses. 

Fire destroyed the large bakery and 
stables of Jacob Ratta, at Burgettstown, 
Dec. 2; loss, $20,000. 

W. L. Walton, Pittsburgh manager of 
the California Associated Raisin Co., has 
offered prizes amounting to $50, with a 
grand prize of $20, to the housewife sub- 
mitting the best Liberty bread recipe. The 
judges are H.. Hooper, manager of the 


Ward Baking Co., S. S. Watters, manager 


of the Liberty Baking Co., Miss Irene E. 
McCermott, director of household econ- 
omy in the Pittsburgh public schools, and 
Mrs. O. L. Kleber, prominent in women’s 
club circles. 





INDIANA 


The Busse Baking Co., South Bend, is 
turning out over 6,000 loaves of bread, 
made from rye and graham flour, on 
wheatless day. 

Schidelmeier’s bakery, on Fifth Street, 
Evansville, has been remodeled. 

Meech’s bakery, Corydon, puts out a 
“war bread” containing 40 per cent of 
wheat flour. 

Dr. Harry Barnard, food administrator 
for Indiana, and Stanley Wyckoff, food 
director for Marion County, addressed 
members of the Indianapolis Master Bak- 
ers’ Association at their monthly meeting. 

Peter Klein, a baker at Oakland Hill, 
has made an assignment. 

Herman Biest, Anderson, has bought a 
half interest in the bakery operated by 
J. H. Mellet. 

W. P. Walsh, president of the Walsh 
Baking Co., Evansville, has been re- 
elected a director in the North Side Busi- 
ness Association of that city. 





IOWA 


Christensen Bros., Atlantic, have added 
a dough mixer, flour-handling outfit, 
scales, hopper, tempering tank, molder, 
divider, mE! beater, cake mixer, bread 
racks, steel troughs, and pan rack. 

Albert Flechtner, of Decorah, has 
opened a bakery at Ossian. 

The bakery of T. Weidenfeller, Ha- 
warden, was damaged by fire. 

The G. C. Lund bakery, Ruthven, has 
been sold to C. N. Keffer, of Pocahontas. 

D. R. Jackson has bought the McBride 
bakery at LaPorte City. 

J. E. Wilson is operating the Runkle 
bakery at Estherville. 

A. Heerema has bought the Lagendyk 
bakery, Hospers. 

The Peerless Bakery Co. has been in- 
7 with $50,000 — at Wa- 
terloo, by Evan Block, W. F. Scharg and 
W. N. Campbell. 

B. F. Anderson has opened a bakery 
at Charles City. 

The City bakery, Reinbeck, has been 
sold to F. D. Cord and Sherman Cooper. 

Jess Collier is now proprietor of the J. 
S. Louthan bakery, Red Oak. 

R. E. Sandman is operating the Miller 
bakery, Hanover. 

W. J. Brubaker will erect a bakery at 
Carroll. 

Harry Knight has bought the McBride 
bakery, Mason City. 

Pappa’s bakery, South West Fifth 
Street, Des Moines, will be enlarged. 

The Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, has installed a high-speed glu- 
ten-developing dough mixer operated by 
a 30 h-p motor, ‘ 

The Strauss & Strauss Baking Co., 
Charles City, has installed an oven, molder 
and flour-handling outfit: 

Bakers adding machinery during the 
month: Mason City (Iowa) Bakery Co., 
extension for molder; James Johnson, 
Boone, molder; E. B. O’Connor, Atlantic, 
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molder; Ungles Pie Co., Des Moines, egg 
beater; Wilson & Kelly bakery, Mason 
City, pie crimping and trimming machine. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., Holy- 
oke, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, by M. M. Foley and K. M. Des- 
mond, of Boston. 

The directors of the Snell & Simpson 
Biscuit Co., New Bedford, Mass., have de- 
clared a dividend of 1 per cent on the 
preferred stock. 

Fire in the cracker factory of O. B. 
Gillman, 351 Summer Street, Somerville, 
Mass., caused $12,000 damage. 

The Marsh bakery, Stamford, Conn., 
has been incorporated, with the following 
officers: president, A. G. Jessup; secretary 
and treasurer, B. L. Marsh, 

The bakery of Mrs. Emma Barker, Bel- 
mont Street and Clinton Avenue, Brock- 
ton, Mass., was damaged by fire. 

Robert E. Smith, president of the Ver- 
mont Baking Co., White River Junction, 
Vt., is dead. 

The Bristol (Conn.) Domestic Bakery 
has been incorporated by Carl Wilczek 
and Isidore and Joseph Simon, with $4,- 
500 capital. 

The Mochian Co, has opened a bakery 
at 14-20 North Main Street, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The bakery of -O. B. Gilman Co., 351 
Summer Street, West Somerville, Mass., 
was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

Thomas A. Davenport, Bennington, 
Vt., has equipped his bakery with a 


molder, rounder-up, divider, flour- 
handling plant, flour and water scales, 
hopper, tempering and measuring tanks, 
revolving proofing cabinet, steel racks and 
troughs. 

F. Morin, 107 Lowell Street, Lawrence, 
Mass., is erecting an addition, 90x30, to 
cost $10,000. 

G. M. Brown, Dover, N. H., and Jacob 
Magaziner, Springfield, Mass., have added 
dough mixers. 

J. Harry Woorrimee. 


Indiana Bakery Regulations 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, federal food admin- 
istrator for Indiana and well known to 
bakers all over the country, recently sent 
instructions to the public of his state on 
the subject of bread. The following items 
should be of interest to bakers every- 
where: ‘ 

“No stale bread should be returned or 
exchanged. No bread shall be destroyed, 
wasted or used as animal food. The giv- 
ing of premiums, rebates or bonuses tends 
to increase the price of bread in some 
cases, and in others to provoke overbuying. 
The giving of premiums, rebates and 
bonuses is therefore disapproved.” 

“If it becomes apparent that bread 
prices are too high or too low, a new scale 
of prices will be set, that the consumer 
may buy bread at the lowest possible price 
and the baker make a reasonable profit.” 


Fire recently damaged the Sig Good- 
man bakery at Spring Valley, Ill, to the 
extent of $15,000. 





BREAD TO FEED THE ARMY 


One and a Half Million Men Are Receiving 
One Pound of Bread Apiece Every 
Day at the Army Camps 


Bread is, and necessarily must remain, 
the foundation of the army ration, and to 
supply it in sufficient quantities the army 
has built up a vast organization of, bakers. 
A pound of bread must be turned out 
every day for each one of the million and 
a half men now in the service, and this by 
a bakery organization which practically 
did not exist six months ago. 

The accompanying official pictures, 
from the Bain News Service, New York, 
show the army bakers at work at one of 
the great camps which has been created 
to meet the needs of the new forces. The 
upper picture shows the mixing of the 
dough; in the middle one the loaves are 
being removed from the ovens, and the 
bottom picture shows the bags of flour 
being brought directly from a freightcar 
into the camp bakery. 

These scenes at Camp Washington are 
typical of what is today going on in every 
cantonment, camp and fort in the country. 
All the bakers are regularly enlisted men. 
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THE NORTHWEST 

Mriywneapous, Minn., Jan. 18.—There is 
no sentiment among Twin City bakers 

t the new war quality flour. Some 
here still have a small supply of old flour 
in stock, and they are using a mixture of 
the old and new, which seems to be very 
satisfactory. Others are using the new 
flour exclusively, and have no complaint to 
make. They say there is very little differ- 
ence between the old and the new, and 
that the new flour makes a: high quality 
loaf. 

Flour stocks held by bakers are, as a 
rule, very light, and they are onlywable to 
buy as needed. As the government re- 
quirements must be taken care of first by 
the mills, and with the enormous demand 
otherwise, mills are unable to sell bakers 
more than for immediate requirements. 

Bakers report that bread consumption 
in the Northwest is only fair. It seems 
that the housewives have turned more to 
home baking since the new regulations 
went into effect, and with the necessity of 
saving wheat being more and more re- 
alized by the public, demand for bread is 
decreasing. Some of the bakers here are 
making bread of wheat flour with admix- 
tures of rolled oats, corn flour and barley 
flour. So far, except on wheatless days, 
demand has not been great, but bakers, in 
order to save wheat, are pushing the sale 
and hope to educate the public into the 
greater use of these loaves. ‘ 


ST. PAUL DOUGHMEN’S CLUB 


The annual meeting of the St. Paul 
Doughmen’s Club was held Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 16, at the offices of the 
Fleischmann Co. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: Charles Holz, Big 
Dough; A. Gleissner, Little Dough; T. F. 
Shields, Dough Mixer; August Broecker, 
Crust. Directors: J. G. Stebbins, A. W. 
Spehr, and Frank Broecker. 

The rumor that the club was to disband 
is without foundation, and it was unani- 
mously decided to continue the meetings 
as heretofore. The members did not feel 
that by continuing this organization it 
would in any manner affect the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association. The chair- 
man, Mr. Holz, urged every member of 
the Doughmen’s Club to join the state 
organization. 

NOTES 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety held its monthly meeting at the Dun- 
woody Institute, Jan. 9. Professor Harry 
Snyder spoke on the new milling regula- 
tions and their effect on the miller and 
baker. 

It is reported that the State Public 
Safety Commission, which recently issued 
an order regulating the weight and price 
of bread in Minneapolis, will shortly issue 
a new order which will include St. Paul 
and smaller cities. At present, bread in 
Minneapolis must be sold in double loaves 
of 2 lbs at 13c per loaf unwrapped. 

The Peerless Baking Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, has let contracts for improvements 
to its plant to cost about $22,000. New 
modern machinery will be installed, which 
includes an electric bread wrapper, with 
a capacity of 1,800 loaves per hour, a 
seven-barrel mixer, electric bread and bun 
mixer, and electric molder. The com- 
pany employs 29 people. 
president, and W. F. Schrag secretary 
and treasurer. 

S. O. Werner. 





Bakers Short on Flour 

Oscar Holway Co., Auburn, Maine: We 
do not think the recent ruling has inter- 
fered so very much with ers’ trade. 
The fact is, in this section, all bakers have 
been short of flour most of the season, 
even before the earlier ruling prohibiting 
the buying of flour 30 to 60 days in ad- 
vance of requirements, and on account of 
the inability of the mills to make ship- 
ment due to car shortage, embargoes, etc., 
the bakers have been running on short 
quantities of flour for several weeks. 

The recent ruling and cutting down of 
the existing contracts has, of course, fur- 
ther delayed shipments, so that the bak- 
ing trade in this section is in a bad way 
for supplies. 

We do not see any prospect of early 
relief, inasmuch as we are situated so far 
from source of supply, and with freight 
congestions and slow transportation we 
believe that three-quarters of the trade 
cannot obtain supplies fast enough to keep 
their bakeries in operation. e do not 


£. M. Black is | 
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hear any particular sentiment against the 
war quality flour, provided they could get 
a sufficient quantity. 





New Plant of Grocers’ Baking Co. 

A new bakery in Providence, R. L, 
worthy of comment is that of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., an organization of about 700 
retail grocerymen, and it is expected that 
within the next 60 days it will have 1,000 
grocerymen interested. The officers are: 
Patrick J. Murray, president; Angell S. 
Pearce, vice-president; Frank Eighme, 
general manager; Edwin J. Dowding, 
treasurer; Thomas S. Delano, secretary; 
Walter H. Stevens and E. J. Mailloux, 
directors. 

Mr. Eighme, general manager, is well 
known to the baking industry, having 
been general manager of the Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., for five 
years, and prior to that a travelling rep- 
resentative for a New York bakery sup- 
ply house. 

ated on North Main Street, occu- 


pying the entire block front between 


The second floor contains a large, well- 
lighted, insulated mixing-room, with its 
working platform, and a eral space 
for the paces ag shing and 
packing of cake, with its accompanying 
equipment. Stockrooms, and doughnut- 
=— have also been properly provided 
or. 

Entirely apart from this, but easily ac- 
cessible, are the a locker-rooms, 
toilets, showers, and restrooms. 

An interesting and important feature 
about this plant is that while the owners, 
in purchasing sufficient additional prop- 
erty, are providing for the growth of their 
business, the architects have designed the 
building so as to allow for future exten- 
sion at a minimum cost and with no dis- 
turbance to its present operation. 





Indiana Master Bakers 
Co-operation and harmony with the 
Food Administration was the keynote of 
the informal meeting of the Indiana Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association held on Jan. 15, 
at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. The 





Frank Eighme, General Manager Grocers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I. 


Rochambeau Avenue and _ Lancaster 
Street, the “building occupies an area of 
about 5,000 square feet. 

Owing to the peculiar contour of the 
property, a spacious, light and well- 
ventilated flour storage is provided -on 
the basement or grade level, a large, nat- 
urally lighted boiler-room inclosing the 
heating system being the only other sub- 
division on this floor. The retail store 
and its ———- stockroom are on 
a slightly higher level, but easily acces- 
sible from the administration section on 
the first floor. 

The first floor contains the breadshop, 
oven department, wrapping and packing 
room, and wagon-room, all so planned in 
their relation one to the other that the 
ever troublesome “overhead” is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The administration portion of the plant 
provides for a ous general office 
in juxtaposition with the drivers’ room for 
checking in, private offices, public s 
and, what is most important, the jen 
control of all employees entering and de- 
parting from the plant. 

The breadshop, including only the most 
up-to-date automatic equipment, and the 
oven department, with its four white-tile 
ovens, are models for the sanitary day- 
light bakery advocated by industrial com- 
missions. 


bakers were urged to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign to assist the Food Admin- 
istration in reducing the consumption of 
— flour. 

programme was postponed until 
Feb. 5, when the regular midwinter meet- 
ing will be held. Traffic conditions in the 
state were so bad that it was deemed ad- 
visable to postpone the re r meeting, 
and those present, num g about 100, 
held an informal session. 

Alexander L. Taggart, president of the 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, and 
vice-president of the National Anssciotion 
of Baking Industry, addressed the 
bakers. He intimated that the present 
campaign to save flour in order to supply 
food for the allies of the United States in 
the war would not be successful until some 
general co-operative movement was start- 
ed by the bakers. 

Mr. Taggart pointed out that the Food 
Administration has an extremely difficult 
task in solving food control problems, 
and expressed the belief that the move- 
ment would enjoy a more general success 
if the bakers were permi to co-operate 
closely with that body. 

Informal discussion revealed that there 
is much confusion as to what is expected 
by the ne trade from the state food 
authorities. It was said that conflicting 
orders have been issued, resulting in the 
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- enforcement of regulations not entirely 


uniform. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, federal food ad- 
ministrator for Indiana, was at the meet- 
ing and showed statistics whereby bakers 
might be one of the important cogs in 
helping supply the allies with flour. He 
also told what efforts were being made 
for the decrease of flour in making bread. 
He made the matter so plain that most of 
the bakers went away feeling they were 
in a position greatly to assist the gov- 
ernment. 

The executive committee decided to em- 
ploy C. H. Grove, of the Elkhart (Ind.) 
Baking Co., an expert accountant, to help 
the association ow a cost sheet for 
bakers to work by. 

At the meeting on Feb. 5 the regular 
programme will be strengthened by addi- 
tional speakers. Dr. H. E. Barnard will 
be present, and will go over costs of manu- 
facturing a loaf of bread. At this meet- 
ing it will be decided at what price bread 
will sell for in this state. 


NOTES 


Albert Schwartz and C. A. Tennant rep- 
resented the Douglas Co. ; 

Bakers are largely interested in sub- 
stitutes, and look to barley flour as the 
best for practical results. 

It was said that some bakers in the 
smaller towns still insist on having their 
full amount of wheat flour. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. respresenta- 
tives included E. E, Henderson, F. L. 
Scott, D. E. Scott, Charles Mausom and 
B. H. Gardner. 

George Boyle, formerly representing 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., in Illinois, 
is now with Fred Fear & Co., New York 
City, calling on the baking trade in In- 
diana. 

Flour salesmen were scarce, and those 
present mainly were from mills that had 
substitutes to offer the baking trade, with 
a few local salesmen dropping in to meet 
old customers. 

George M. Haffner, of Fort Wayne, 
gave the bakers the benefit of his many 
years’ experience in the baking trade, and 
made an excellent talk on the baking in- 
dustry throughout the country. 

The Washburn-Crosby .Co. had an 
exhibit of 11 substitutes, which was much 
appreciated. They showed samples of 
barley flour, as well as other cereals. Their 
representatives were J. C. Consodine, W. 
Stephens, L. R. Hanna, Charles Wood- 
ward, B. O. Wills, John Corson and R. R. 
Webb. 

Officers of the association present were: 
W. A. Thomas, Auburn, president; W. H. 
Mohler, Kokomo, vice-president; Frank 
Middleton, Marion, secretary; C. R. Russ, 
Indianapolis, corresponding secretary; 
C. H. Webben, Shelbyville, treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committeemen: W. P. Walsh, 
Evansville, and Peter Kirchner, Terre 
Haute. 

Mills’ representatives were Wallace 
McClintic, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; 
Oscar Miller, Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co; Robert Pithian, Commander Mill Co; 
A. L. Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co; R.C. 
Crosswhite and H. G. Alsman, Acme- 
Evans Co; Harry Chapman, Red Wing 
Milling Co; E. H. Krutzsch, Monarch 
Milling Co; C. A. Budd, Cannon Valley 
Milling Co. and Monarch Milling Co; J. 
R. Miller, Eagle Roller Mill Co; C. W. 
Eseman, Thomas Page Milling Co. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





New Regulations Satisfactory 

J. W. Bailey, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash: We believe that experience 
will teach us to use the 95 per cent flour as 
standardized by the Food Administration, 
and give us products first class in every 
respect. 

We can also conform nicely to the rul- 
ing of the Food Administration in so far 
as shortening in sponge work is concerned. 
We find some difficulty, however, in meet- 
ing the requirements on shortening and 
sugar for sweet goods, and we may be 
obliged to eliminate some varieties. 





The price interpreting committee of the 
Texas food administration has suggested 
that the minimum bread price be 8c and 
the maximum 9c. The chairman of the 
committee said they had no power to fix 
prices, but these were what they consid- 
ered fair. : 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpnta, Pa., Jan. 17.—Stocks of 
flour in bakers’ hands are small, but they 
have not been obliged to curtail their out- 
put and are eo awe | soon to have the 95 
per cent flour required by the recent ruling 
of the Food Administration. There is 
some criticism of this new flour, but it is 
generally thought that the quality of the 
bread made therefrom will be reasonably 
good. The new regulations fixing the 
weight of bread are working out satisfac- 
torily. 

pale bakers, in their effort to make 
their bread full weight, are baking what 
they call a pound loaf weighing 161 ozs. 
While there is no price established, the 
general retail price is 8c, though the 
American Stores Co., controlling about 
1,300 stores in this vicinity, is selling for 
qc. Most of the large bakers at 
wholesale at 7c, but this is retailed at 8c. 


NOTES 

Carl H. Schmidt’s bakery at Middle- 
ford, Del., was damaged $1,000 by fire and 
water on Jan. 5. 

Fred L. Lemont, grain dealer, has sued 
the Bakers’ Bakery, Inc., to recover $378 
for feed, etc., said to have been sold and 
delivered. ; 

A petition was filed last week to have 
the Bakers’ Baking Co., of this city, ad- 
judged bankrupt. The petitioning cred- 
itors and their claims are William J. 
Campbell Co., Inc., $1,236; Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., $1,996; the Atlantic Fuel Co., 
$230. ; 

A service flag with 702 stars has been 
raised by the local branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. of this city. Nearly 6 per cent 
of the employees are in service, and a 
third of the working force is now com- 
posed of women. Service flags have been 
raised by the company’s branches through- 
out the country. 

Samvuet S. Danitets. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
DOUGH RAISER 

Colin F. Hardy, Harvard, Neb., has 
patented a dough raiser. Application 
filed March 20, 1916; serial No. 85,4382. 

The only claim reads: “A dough raiser 
comprising a cabinet having an opening, a 
removable closure member for said open- 
ing and extending within the cabinet when 
in applied position, the portion of the clos- 
ure member adapted to extend within the 
cabinet consisting of a plurality of lamina- 
tions, an electric heater underlying the 
inner face of the closuré member, plates 
overlying the heater, and removable bolts 
disposed through the laminations of the 
closure member and the plates whereby 
said heater is held in applied position and 
the laminations held against separation.” 


APPARATUS FOR PROVING DOUGH 


G. S. Baker and John Cramb, London, 
England, have received a patent on an 
apparatus for proving dough and the like. 
Application filed May 13, 1914; serial No. 
838,248. 

The only claim reads: “A conveying 
apparatus of the character described, 
comprising an endless conveyer composed 
of link members, of a plurality of wey 
tacles, means for pivotally mounting 
receptacles to the convever comprising a 
transverse spindle carried by each 
tacle’ near one side, and passing through 
openings in the adjacent ends of the con- 
vever links to pivotally connect said links, 
the spindles having a projecting part ex- 
tending beyond the conveyer, an auxiliary 
guide chain adjacent the conveyer, an out- 
rigger arm connected to the projecting 
part of each spindle and extending paral- 
lel with its receptacle to a point near its 
free side, said outrigger arms each having 
a portion connected with the auxiliary 
guide chain for maintaining the recep- 
tacles in a horizontal position, and means 
for mounting the guide chain, substantial- 
ly as described.” 


FOOD PRODUCT 

R. H. McKee, Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
has been granted a patent on a food prod- 
uct, and = of making same. Appli- 
cation filed May 11, 1917; serial No. 
167,949, 

Claim 1 reads: “The herein described 
process of producing food products which 
consists. in adding to wheat flour ground 
peanut cake containing not to exceed ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of oil, adding 
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water, kneading the mixture and baking 
the same.” 


FERMENTING STRAIGHT DOUGH 

John Kaeppeler, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has received a patent on a process for fer- 
menting straight dough. Application 
filed Oct. 4, 1917; serial No. 194,782. 

Claim 1 reads: “The herein described 
process of fermenting straight dough, 
which consists in allowing the dough to 
ferment and rise until thoroughly stored 
with gas, and in punching or working the 
dough at intervals after the first rising 
of the same while permitting the dough to 
ferment between such punching or work- 
ing intervals, the total length of time of 
the fermentation periods between such 
punching or working intervals equaling or 
approximately equaling the length of time 
required for the first rising of the dough.” 





Briggs’ Perfekdo Viscometer 


The new Briggs’ dough viscometer, 
christened “Perfekdo,” has just been- 
placed on the market by the Howard 
Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Briggs, the patentee of the new 
viscometer, was the inventor in 1900 of the 
bread volumometer which is now in gen- 
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eral use in mill laboratories for measuring 
the volume or expansion of test loaves. 

Bakers and other users of flours have 
often expressed the wish for an instru- 
ment or method for determining the stiff- 
ness or slackness of doughs, but until the 
invention of the Briggs’ Perfekdo vis- 
cometer, no satisfactory instrument was 
available. 

Viscosity is a term which denotes the 
consistency of materials. Even water 
possesses a certain degree of viscosity, but 
the property is more frequently thought 
of in connection with liquids and semi- 
solids, “Slow as molasses in January” is 
a popular expression for the commonly 
observed fact that lubricating oils, molas- 
ses, etc., flow or run much more slowly 
when cold than when warm or heated. 

The usual method by which the viscosity 
is determined is not oo sya to doughs 
or similar materials. - viscosity of oils, 
particularly lubricating oils, has long been 
determi by timing with a stop watch 
the period of time required for a certain 
amount of oil to flow out of a small open- 
ing in the base of the containing vessel. 
The vessel containing the oil is usually 
surrounded by a larger vessel containing a 
liquid, which must be heated or cooled so - 





as to keep the temperature of the oil in 
the inner compartment constant. 

Since temperature has such a large in- 
fluence u viscosity, it is very impor- 
tant that the temperature should be main- 
tained constant, and with oils of high 
viscosity or with oils tested at low tem- 
perature, as when lubricating oils are 
tested for use in winter weather, the test 
requires much time and trouble. 

The Briggs’ Perfekdo works on the 
principle of suction, and is therefore ap- 
plicable for the testing of any material 
which possesses liquid or semi-solid prop- 
erties ranging from ether, one of the least 
viscous materials, through lubricating oils 
and up to stiff, oven-sole doughs, clay 
slips, etc., the only difference being the 
degree of vacuum applied and the size of 
the opening through which the material is 
drawn by the action of the vacuum. 

Because the impelling force is greater 
than that of gravity, the flow of the ma- 
terial through the opening requires much 
less time than when the liquid or semi- 
solid material of the same viscosity and 
temperature flows under the influence of 
gravity alone. 

For making a test of dough, only about 
one-half minute is necessary, and the in- 
strument is light and readily portable to 
the side of the mixing machine 
or trough. 

For commercial use, the neces- 
sity of a stop watch, as used with 
other viscometers, is eliminated 
by the use of a very small air in- 
let. Incidentally, this allows a 
freer use of the hands or dis- 
penses with the services of an 
assistant. 

The method by which this is ac- 
complished may be described as a 
competition or race between the 
mass of dough entering the test- 
ing tube and the air entering 
through a minute hole before the 
partial vacuum existing in the 
vacuum chamber becomes ex- 
hausted. 

If the dough or other material 
being tested is stiff, heavy and 
exceedingly viscous, it is unable 
to penetrate into the testing tube 
but a short distance before the 
impelling force has ceased, due 
to the entrance of air; but if it is 


penetrate a considerably greater 
distance before the vacuum is lost 
through entrance of air. 

The air inlet appears to be an 
ordinary screw, but by removing 
it from the instrument it is seen 


ing internally to a small jewel, 
which may be observed under a 
microscope to have a small hole 
through its center. The projecting 
shoulders of the screw act as out- 
side guards against the entrance 
of materials which might stop up 
the standard air inlet. 

The sensitiveness of the instru- 
ment to slight variations in stiff- 
ness of doughs is remarkable. For 
dough-testing the scale is gradu- 
ated into 100 divisions. Very stiff 
doughs may show viscosities of 3 
millimeters on the measuring tube and 
very slack doughs may go as high as 100 
millimeters. 

For ordinary testing, no attention need 
be paid to the subject of temperature 
adjustment, as the tests are made on the 
material at its normal temperature or at 
the temperature which exists in the ma- 
terial which is being treated in any way. 
When necessary, however, if it is desired 
to determine the viscosity of a material at 
a certain temperature the heating or cool- 
ing devices do not in the least degree in- 
terfere with the use of the apparatus. 

The instrument can be readily carried 
in one hand to the place at which it is to 
be used. This is a distinct advantage over 
all other viscometers, which require to be 
used at a table to which the material to be 
tested must be brought, and to be supplied 
with gas or electric heaters, measuring 
cups, ete. 

It is anticipated that in all bakeries and 
laboratories the instrument will find a 
place like the thermometer occupies, for 
it replaces the unaided judgment by a 
scientific, yet simple, instrument. It will 
also be of great value in testing other ma- 
terials, such as glues, gelatins, gums, 
starch and saccharine solutions, complicat- 


slack, soft and mobile, itis able to _ 


to contain a number of holes lead- * 
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ed mixtures like ketchups and other food 
pastes, tooth pastes, cements, clay slips, 
glazes, limes, etc. 

By its use bakers are enabled to de- 
termine with at accuracy the amount 
of liquid or of flour which may be neces- 
sary for making up the most diverse kinds 
of sponges and doughs. 

A dough or sponge once having been 
made up and a record of its viscosity 
written down, it will always be possible 
at any future time to prepare a similar 
dough having exactly the same consistency. 

By keeping such a record of a dough or 
mix of any kind which has proven satis- 
factory, directions may be given by a 
foreman or fellow-worker to another 
worker, even though unskilled, and a 
dough of the desired consistency can then 
easily be made up. 





Flour Stocks Light 


W. H. Hayward, secretary C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: Stocks in actual 
possession of bakers in this district are 
light. No doubt they have fair supplies 
in transit, but these are very uncertain 
quantities now. 

The recent rulings of the Food Admin- 
istration, I believe, meet with universal 
acceptance, and where they are not alto- 
gether approved of in individual cases, 
the spirit is to consider them as necessary 
under the circumstances, and, therefore, 
right. 

The recent reports in the daily press 
showing the probable acute short supplies 
have naturally caused a good deal of un- 
usual buying or attempted buying during 
the last few days. We Tow received many 
inquiries from a widely distributed terri- 
tory; but as we are always sold up to 
about full capacity, we are not able to 
accept all the business which is offered to 
us. We presume other mills are situated 
about the same. 

The recent cold weather and the uncer- 
tainty of railroad operations has caused 
much difficulty in moving wheat to mills in 
this section. Farmers are practically shut 
off from the market by icy roads, which 
make hauling almost impossible. We hope 
supplies may soon move again, as many 
mills in the East are already suffering 
materially from shortage of wheat. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


PHILADELPHIA 


* Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70@8.60. 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal $1.65. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 26% @27%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5@5.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.25 @7. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 63c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 13c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $2.25 @3.25. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 68c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 55c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12% @13 %c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 22c. 

Lard, tierces, 1b 26\%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 62c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 58c. 
Honey, strained, 50-1b cans, Ib 20c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.70@7.80. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 29%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 12c. . 


JOPLIN, MO. 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 2ic. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib $7.50. 





Corn 


Corn. sugar ig 
follows, per-100 






% points as 


New York ....+ $6.60 
Boston .......se0meee SO@dttle ......... 6.25 
Philadelphia .3aymeo Portland ....... 6.25 
Pittsburgh ...: 41 6.25 
Baltimore .....- .86 Detroit ........ 45 
New Orleans ... 6.25 Duluth ......... 6.58 
Louisville ...... .44 Mobile ......... 6.37 
Columbys ...... 6.45 Indianapolis .... 6.49 
Chicago ........ 2 i be» emece 6.45 
Minneapolis .... 6.57 Saginaw ....... 6.51 
St. Louis ....... .44 Cincinnati ...... 6.45 
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DRASTIC SHUTDOWN ORDER 


The order of the federal Fuel Admin- 
istrator, issued Jan. 17, requiring all fac- 
tories to close for five days and all busi- 
ness places, including factories, for ten 
Mondays, in order to conserve the supply 
of coal and relieve congestion at eastern 
terminals, does not materially affect mill- 
ers. In the first place, they are exempt 
from the operation of the order; in the 
second place, they are already restricted 
in operation by embargoes, scarcity of 
fuel and cars. Furthermore, with opera- 
tion reduced by the restrictions entailed 
by diminished allotment of wheat, no 
hardship would be experienced ‘in most 
cases by enforced periods of idleness. 

With many mills obliged to go to half 
capacity or less on account of their allot- 
ment of wheat, it is comparatively an 
easy matter to take up the slack created 
by a few days’ shutdown. Even had the 
order to close down not been issued, it 
is a question if the ultimate effect would 
not have been much the same. Many in- 
dustries were already on the brink of an 
enforced shutdown for want of coal. 

There is apparently a feeling that 
heroic measures were called for and nec- 
essary to relieve the situation. Millers 
consulted say that the order of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield is all right, and is 
designed to furnish the relief required. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Jan. 19 was 23,300, or 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 30,300, or 63 per 
cent, last week, 34,300, or 72 per cent, 
a year ago, 33,700, or 70 per cent, two 
years ago, and 32,800, or 68 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Mills are gradually working down to a 
materially reduced basis of operation. 
The principal difficulty in making ship- 
ments is to get the railroads to sign for 
cars. The trouble resulting from embar- 
goes is more operative at the moment than 
searcity of cars. Mills cannot even get 
forward cars of flour for the government 
which are urgently needed. 

All the larger and more important mills 
are now making the new government regu- 
lation flour. For the most part such mills 
in this section made the shift Without much 
trouble. A great many had already been 
making what is called standard patent, a 
90 per cent flour. Some small mills are 
experiencing trouble in getting down to 
the basis of a barrel of flour from 264 
Ibs of wheat, but they are being helped by 
those who know how. 

ouTPpuT rn 1917 

The output by Toledo mills in 1917 was 
1,478,500 bbls, an average weekly output 
of 28,432, or 59 per cent of capacity. This 
compares with 1,562,700 in 1916, an av- 
erage weekly of 30,052, or 621% per cent 
of capacity the previous year. During 
June and July, 1917, the mills ran very 
light, owing to inability to get wheat. 

The output of an average of 14 mills 
in central states reporting to this office 
in 1917 was 3,083,550 bbls, or 601% per 
cent of capacityeIm1916 an average of 
16 mills repo 68,448 bbls, or 


61 per 
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conditions have resulted 
in a shortage of coal, and many small mills 
have been obliged to shut down on that 
account. 


years, all wheatfields are now adequately 
protected. These 


The January Michigan crop report says 
that 289 correspondents reported that 
wheat had suffered injury in December; 
203 reported no injury. The estimated 
number of bushels marketed in _ five 
months, August-December, is placed at 
3,500,000. Fifty-seven mills, elevators and 
grain dealers reported no wheat marketed 
in December. As the wheat crop in Mich- 
igan was approximately 13,600,000 bus, 
there should still be considerable in that 
state. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 88,560 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 19 made 45,480, 
or 53 per cent of capacity, compared with 
43,296, or 59 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 73,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills~contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne! Milling Co.,.Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
URGES USE OF SUBSTITUTES 

The Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has established a precedent and set 
a good example by urging in its advertis- 
ing in local papers the use of substitutes 
in connection with Krumm’s Best flour. 

In speaking of this advertisement, F. 
C. Croxton, federal food administrator for 
Ohio, said, “This is a splendid advertise- 
ment, and it seemed to me one of the best 

. conservation appeals that had come to my 
attention. I believe that advértisements 
along these general lines at this time will 
have a very decided educational effect 
upon the public.” 

In writing of the same announcement, 
R. F. Bausman, export manager of the 
Food Administration Milling Division, 
New York, said: “We are much interested 
in this flour advertisement. It has al- 
ready been suggested to a number of large 
advertisers among mills that they com- 
bine certain Food Administration fea- 
tures in their advertising.” 

This advertisement was a striking dis- 
play, portraying the likeness of F Ad- 
ministrator Hoover, with the housewife, 
and a Krumm’s Best sack in the back- 
ground. The catch line of the advertise- 
ment urged readers to “Stand back with 
us back of Hoover.” 

CLEVER BAKERY ADVERTISEMENT 

With a view of introducing its Bond 
Bread, the United bakery, of the General 
Baking Co., Toledo, has been doing some 
clever advertising in local papers. Twen- 
ty-one prizes, amounting to $300, the first 
$50, and from that scaling dowr. to $3, 
were offered for the best 21 loaves sub- 
mitted by housewives and baked from the 
government recipe which bakers are 
obliged to use. 

bread was judged according to gen- 
eral appearance, volume (size in propor- 
tion to weight), texture, color, baking and 
flavor. The United bakery then under- 
took to duplicate the best loaf submitted. 
All loaves submitted in the contest were 
given to local charitable institutions. 


NOTES 
Three families at Conneaut, Ohio, have 
been forced to return more than three 
barrels of flour each to retailers as a re- 
sult of official action of the state food 
administration. 
At a meeting of millers held at Wood- 
field, Ohio, a new local of the state asso- 


ciation was formed. Secretary Frank H. 
Tanner was present, and four new mem- 
bers were added to the state association. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, [np., Jan. 19.—One of the 
most sensational upturns in the flour busi- 
ness that Indiana has ever known was in 
evidence this week, and in the face of 
conditions which the market could not dis- 
count. Millers tried to minimize the de- 
mand for flour, following cautious words 
from the food authorities, but about every 
corner of the country that has ever bought 
flour here was in the market for goods. 

The tie-up of railroads was of such 
proportions that shipping directions were 
difficult to establish. Coal was not to be 
had, especially the kind to run mills, and 
while elevators were kept going, mills 
had an unsteady week. 

Mills cannot furnish half the domestic 
flour demand, when the orders from the 
government are so heavy. There also is 
a shortage of wheat in excess of anything 
known this season. 

The output of flour, represented in the 
report of the largest mills of this city, 
amounted to 2,631 bbls, the smallest run 
in many years. The ruling regarding the 
sale of flour in 24-lb packages has put 
considerable vim in the trade, as calls for 
goods are necessarily repeated more fre- 
quently than under the old order. 

The millfeed market has been a ver- 
itable runaway affair most of the winter. 
This week the supply was the lightest of 
the season, and the demand heaviest. In 
a retail way, mixed feed sold for $35, bulk. 


NOTES 

Secretary C. B. Riley announces that 
the Indiana Millers’ Association will hold 
its midwinter meeting Feb. 5. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of In- 
diana held a short session here this week, 
but adjourned to meet Feb. 5. 

The Indiana Grocers’ Association, fol- 
lowing its annual meeting at South Bend, 
voted to meet next year at Evansville. 

The Indiana wheat crop is underneath 
two to three feet of snow, the very best 
thing that could happen when the weather 
is below zero. 

Colonel C. B. Jenkins, of Noblesville, 
and J. H. Cullen, of Loughry Bros. Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., of Monticello, were 
here this week attending the meeting of 
the Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Over 50 firms recently have joined the 
Grain Dealers’ Association, there now be- 
ing more than 350 grain firms in the state 
holding membership therein. Much atten- 
tion was given at the recent session to the 
needs of relieving the seed corn shortage 
this year. C. B. Jenkins, of the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., addressed the assembly. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvit_e, Tenn., Jan. 19.—Flour mills 
in. the Southeast were almost bare of 
wheat supplies, and many of them closed 
down. Buyers are clamoring for flour, 
which the mills are unable to supply. 
Fortunately, there are ample supplies of 
corn meal, and no suffering is feared. 
There have been seven weeks of the sever- 
est winter on record, with temperature 10 
to 12 below zero. 

Flour prices show wide range, due to 
the difference in running time of various 
mills, with Food Administration flour 
quoted at $10.10@11, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. The demand is far greater than 
the supply. 

Rehandlers are no longer able to get 
any Minnesota and Kansas flours of im- 
portance, and a large majority of the mills 
do not even answer inquiries for prices. 

Heavy snows, cold weather and con 
tion on the railroads have delayed arrival 
of available wheat. According to reports 
made to the Tennessee department tte. 
riculture it is not believed that the wheat 
crop of the state has been damaged by the 
cold weather. The weather bureau —_ 
out the same views, and it is believed about 
the same conditions prevail in Kentucky. 

Those corn mills in operation report 

demand, with higher prices. Corn has 

almost impossible to obtain. No. 3 

white is quoted at $1.70@1.75, Nashville, 

but the market is local. Plain corn meal 

is quoted at $8.63@3.98 per 96-lb pate 
ted at $3.7 


f.o.b. Ohio River, and 
4.12. 

The limited output of millfeed is being 
sold promptly. otations: wheat bran, 
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100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $32@ 
35; standard middlings, $41@44. 


. OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 147,270 bbls, reported an 
output this week of 55,724, or 37.8 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
49,444 bbls and 30.7 per cent last week, 62 
per cent the same week in 1917, 65.8 in 
1916, 66.4 in 1915, 59.4 in 1914, 48.2 in 
1913 and 38 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 19 Jan, 12 
Flour, bbig ........5..65 6,500 10,200 
Wheat, bus ..........5. 103,000 72,000 
COP, BOB ovcccccsessoce 136,000 92,000 
Gas Wn kscetbebecicte 636,000 695,000 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS’ MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Seelbach, Louisville, last Tuesday, with 
President E. M. Kelly presiding. On 
account of snowstorms, only about 100 
were in attendance. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, ex- 


_ plained the necessity for the various rules 


issued by the Food Administration, and 
urged the millers to accept them, stating 
that the war crisis will necessitate even 
more drastic measures in the future. 

The election of officers resulted: presi- 
dent, E. M. Kelly, Nashville; first vice- 
president, J. L. Knauss, Evansville; sec- 
ond vice-president, F. A. Witt, Morris- 
town, Tenn. Executive committee: J. W. 
Morrison, Lexington, Ky., chairman; W. 
L. Sparks, Terre Haute; E. H. Lewis, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind; E. P. Bronson, Ches- 
ter, Ill; C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; 
G. A. Breau, Louisville; C. T. Johnson, 
Mount Vernon, Ind. The executive com- 
mittee re-elected J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, secretary. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 109 cars. 

Valley Mills and town electric light 
lant at Petersburg, Tenn., burned; loss, 
25,000. 

The Glass Milling Co. warehouse, Will- 
more, Ky., burned. Loss, $10,000; partly 
insured. 

The Maury Milling Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Tenn., announces that it is grinding corn 
flour at $9 bbl, in cotton. There is talk 
of mixed flour, as well as corn flour. 


The Ford Flour Co. plant, Nashville, 
manufacturer of self-rising flour, will be 
offered for sale by court order Feb. 1. A 
cash payment of $100,000 will be re- 
quired. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, food administrator 
of Tennessee, has issued an appeal to the 
people of the state to economize in the 
pie pee of flour, and urging them not 
to hoard supplies. 

The office of the southeastern Milling 
Division, Nashville, has been besieged by 
many concerns manufacturing accessories 
for mills, to permit them to escape the 
national fuel order. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Police Aid Food Canvass 


Nearly 50,000 retail and wholesale gro- 
cers of New York City were canvassed by 
the police of that city in the national food 
inventory campaign being carried on by 
the Bureau of Markets, Department of- 
Agriculture, which will show how much 
food and foodstuffs are on hand in the 
entire country. 

The policemen left the schedules with 
roprietors and managers one day, col- 
ected them two days later, and turned 
them in at the police stations of their dis- 
tricts. There was, apparently, little diffi- 
culty. In some of the poorer districts the 
police had to do some explaining. 





Rain Aids California Grain 


Additional rainfalls throughout Califor- 
nia have greatly benefited its grain and 
other crops. Press statements reported 
the state drenched from Oregon to the 
Mexican line. Reports received in San 
Francisco stated that wheat and barley 
crops had been greatly improved in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 
Some wheat in the latter valley, it was 
stated, had been injured beyond recovery 
by the long drouth. 
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CANADIAN FARMERS ACTIVE 


The midwinter activities of the various 
farmers’ organizations of western Canada 
disclose a consciousness of increasing 
power that is highly significant. While 
the speeches and resolutions are marked 
by a sense of responsibility, they show an 
earnest spirit of progressiveness that 
promises to bear fruit in the early future. 

It may be remembered that these 
prairie farmers have, since the outbreak 
of war, acquired an immense amount of 
new political power in Canada. While 
they do not attempt to control, they cer- 
tainly dominate, the legislatures of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
their influence in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment seems likely to be decisive on many 
outstanding public questions. The fact 
is, the political center of gravity in Can- 
ada was shifted to Winnipeg by the re- 
cent general election, and seems likely to 
remain there. 

What this change means to the conti- 
nent of North America will appear later. 
Freer interchange of natural products in 


the coming peace era is inevitable, while’ 


the abolition of all restrictions on inter- 
national trading that cannot be shown to 
serve the common interests of all the peo- 
ple is likely to be achieved at the demand 
of these prairie farmers. Quietly but in- 
evitably the war is working mighty 
changes in Canada, and for the time being 
the mainspring of this forward movement 
is to be found in the farmers’ associations 
of the western prairie provinces. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is still an unlimited inquiry for 
all grades of flour in the domestic market. 
Mills have been recommended, however, 
to sell only sufficient to keep buyers going 
until the new regulations come into effect 
on Jan, 28. It is understood that the mills 
will have a full month in which to dispose 
of the different grades of flour which 
they have been, up to the present, mak- 
ing, but nothing is to be milled higher than 
a 7% per cent extraction after that date. 

As the food controller points out that 
there will be a change in the price of 
bread after the war regulation flour comes 
on the market, bakers and others would 
be foolish to stock higher _ flours, 
as, no matter what the quality of their 
bread may be, they will have to sell it at 
the price fixed by the food controller. 

Export pager A continues good. Brokers 
are bidding Ontario mills $9.90 for export 
winter patents and $10.40 for Manitobas, 
in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. cars, seaboard, for 
export. 

Local quotations: Manitoba first pat- 
ents, $11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60@10.80; winter patents, $10.30,—in 
98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed cars with 
feed, Ontario points. 


MILLFEED 


_ Inquiry for all classes of millfeed con- 
tinues good. Most of the mills are now 
selling at government prices, and in many 
cases are able to dispose of their entire 
output at the mill door. Some of the 
larger mills, however, are offering in car 
lots, which are meeting with a ready sale. 
Quotations: bran in straight or mixed 
cars, $85 ton, in bags, Ontario points; 
shorts, $40; middlings, $45@46; feed 
flour, $65, 
CEREALS 


Inquiry is still for rolled oats and 
oatmeal, The ty of getting oats to 
the mills in Ontario has caused a number 
to close down, but it is expected that as 


soon as railroad conditions become nor- 
mal these mills will be able to start up 
again. This week’s prices: rolled oats, 
$5.40@5.50; oatmeal, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Reground oat hulls, in bags, 
$25 ton, Montreal freights. 


. 


WINTER WHEAT 

There never was a better inquiry for 
Ontario winter wheat than exists at the 
present time. Unfortunately, however, the 
stormy weather has prevented the farm- 
ers from making deliveries. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is a good demand for Ontario 
oats, also for barley and other coarse 
grains, but deliveries are far bélow nor- 
mal. No. 2 Ontario white oats, 84@85c 
bu; No. 3 white, 88@84c; milling’ barley, 
$1.38@1.40; peas, $3.75@3.80; buckwheat, 
$1.57@1.58; rye, $1.78@1.80. 

NOTES 

Canadian bakers’ profits for the year 
1917 are being investigated by a govern- 
ment official. 

The flour mills at Norwich, owned by 
T. L. Wood, burned Jan. 13. Loss heavy, 
though partial insurance was carried. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for, 
Canada has ordered the price of No. 3 
red or white Ontario winter wheat to be 
fixed at $2.19 bu, basis in store, Montreal, 
effective Jan. 10. 

The Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, whose amalgamation with 
the McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., was announced recently, has re- 
moved its head office from Toronto to 
Stratford. 

A member of the Canadian food con- 
troller’s staff is in the United States in- 
vestigating the amount of corn which 
might be available for import into Can- 
ada, both for human use and for cattle- 
raising purposes, 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, QvueE., Jan. 19.—A feature of 
the week has been the difficulty millers 
have experienced in getting supplies of 
wheat forward from the West. Some of 
the mills have been closed down for the 
most part of the week and others have 
had to curtail their output in order to 
baa operating. 

ew business in spring wheat flour this 
week has been smaller. Stocks on spot 
and in transit are fair, and millers are 
busy filling orders and making shipments. 
The market is firm and prices are un- 
changed, with first patents selling at 
$11.60 bbl, seconds at $11.10, and strong 
bakers at $10.90, in bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

Winter wheat flour quiet, but as stocks 
on spot are small, with no pressure on 
the part of holders, prices are firml 
maintained. Demand is chiefly for small 
lots, and sales of 90 per cent patents were 
made at $5.25@5.40 per bag, in second- 
hand jutes, delivered to the trade. 

Millfeed is unchanged. Inquiry con- 
tinues keen, but owing to some of. the 
mills being closed down and the smaller 
output of others, buyers have found it 
difficult to fill their wants. Prices are 
firm, bran selling at $35, shorts at $40, 
and middlings at $48@50 ton, including 
bags, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

Rolled oats strong, owing to scarcity 
of desirable grades of oats for milling 
purposes. Some millers, in order to keep 
their plants running, are using No. 1 feed 
oats. No change in price of bulk rolled 
oats, but family size, in cases, has ad- 
vanced to $5.65, and the regular size to 
$2, while standard grades in broken lots 
are selling at $5.30 per bag of 90 lbs in 
jute, and at $4.771, per bag of 80 Ibs in 
cotton, delivered to tr 

Owing to the congested state of rail- 





way traffic and the small supplies of oats 
available on spot, prices have advanced 
2@8c bu. Demand good, with sales of 
No. 3 Canadian western at 964%4c and No. 
1 feed at 933,@941%c bu, ex-store. 
sale of 20,000 bus Ontario malting veaghe & 
was made at $1.56 bu, ex-track, an ad- 
vance of 8c bu on the last sale reported. 


CONDITIONS IN BARBADOS 
Under date of Nov. 14, 1917, the trade 
commissioner of the British West Indies 
says: The market, through the past sum- 
mer, has been fairly well supplied with 
flour. At present there is a full supply 
of the higher grades, stocks of baking 
grades are lower, and there is no flour 
available for the export trade to the sur- 
es islands, which is important to 
the trade of Barbados. There is an up- 
ward tendency in the price of all. food- 
stuffs. Bread and biscuit of local manu- 
facture, though increased in price 100 per 
cent, are still in demand without percep- 
tible decline in the consumption. 
Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

WinnireG, Man., Jan. 19.—There is 
still a maximum demand for flour in all 
parts of western Canada. Mills that have 
the wheat and facilities for handling the 
turnover are grinding to capacity. There 
has been some talk of consumers hoarding 
high-grade flour against the time when 
this will be no longer available, but mill- 
ers have not encouraged any such prac- 
tice, nor do they think there will be any 
more than a normal stock of such flour on 
hand on Jan. 28, when its manufacture 
will have ceased. The Wheat Export Co., 
Léd., is buying for export all the surplus 
flour that western millers have to offer at 
full prices. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quota- 
tions apply from Port Arthur, on the east, 
to Portage la Prairie, on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c 
bbl under the foregoing list, in Saskatche- 
wan 20c under, oat in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, 
where the Winnipeg list is effective. © 


MILLFEED 
The- scarcity of bran and shorts that 
has prevailed since last summer has not 
been in the least relieved by the very 
much heavier running of mills in the win- 
ter months. There is an insistent de- 
mand for these and all other forms of 
feed that can be obtained. Prices remain 
at the level fixed by the food controller. 
Quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, 
$35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $8 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35 ton; shorts, $40. 
(To arrive at delivered price, add balance 
of through rate to destination.) Special 
middlings, $46 ton; red dog or feed flour, 
$52,—straight- or mixed-car lots. 


OATMEAL FIRMER 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are under keen 
demand for all that mills can make. The 
standard quotation in Winnipeg territory 
for rolled oats is $4.75 per 80-Ilb bag in 
mixed-car lots at point of delivery, but 
owing to a dispute between some of the 
larger mills this price is being seriously 
cut in many cases. Oatmeal in 98-Ib bags 
is worth 15 per cent over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg are 
fairly heavy, and consist largely of higher 
grades. About 200 cars per day would 






represent the average movement. Under 
better weather at country points in the 
West, wagon receipts should increase, as 
farmers. will wish to get most of their 
holdings sold before the spring thaws 
commence, 

Milling companies are liberal buyers of 
wheat, and the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is taking all it can get. There is a strong 
opinion here that the early summer 
months will bring scarcity of supplies of 
wheat at Canadian milling points, and 
that the last three months of the crop 
year may find all mills at a standstill. 

The fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg 
is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

Cash oats are very firm. On Wednes- 
day No. 2 Canadian western grade 
reached 90c bu, later declining slightly. 
Milling grades are very much wanted 
here. Receipts at Winnipeg average 
something over 100 cars per day. No. 2 
Canadian western closed at 8834c bu, in 
store, Fort William. Barley, $1.45; flax- 
seed, $3.17. . 


NOTES 


Cash oats reached 90c bu at Winnipeg 
on Wednesday. 


On Jan. 9 there were in store at in- 
terior country points in western Canada 
19,380,000 bus of wheat, compared with . 
33,887,000 a year ago. 


Local reports say that many house- 
holders in Winnipeg are buying unusual 
supplies of white flour, presumably for 
hoarding. The reason given is that the 
sale of white flour is shortly to be pro- 
hibited. 


An effort is being made to check the 
fire losses in grain elevators in western 
Canada, The record of last year was a 
bad one. At least 50 country elevators 
were burned in 1917, together with 500,000 
bus of grain. Two hospital elevators and 
two flour mills also were burned. 


Further investigation shows that the 
statement made at Brandon by J. D. Mc- 
Gregor, food controller for western Can- 
ada, concerning millers and the price of 
millfeed, had reference to certain country 
mills only and not to any of the large 
companies. The charge was made that 
millers were not obeying the order fixing 
prices of bran and shorts. 


A process of making binder twine from 
flax straw is being favorably considered 
by the government of the province of Sas- 
katchewan. Hitherto the large quanti- 
ties of such straw grown there have gone 
to waste. It is now proposed to utilize 
a new process of egos yarns and 
twines from flax, which gives admirable 
results in making binder twine. 


The province of Saskatchewan will need 
50,000 men for spring and summer work 
on farms this year, if full advantage of 
the agricultural situation is to be taken. 
With this amount of permanent farm help 
and the usual influx of harvesting labor 
in the fall, a full crop of grain can be 
handled. The resident population of Sas- 
katchewan is 640,000 people, of whom 78 
per cent are rural. 


At a convention of farmers held in 
Brandon, Man., last week, a resolution 
was passed that calls upon the govern- 
ment of Canada to unify and control aii 
railway systems in the Dominion. Anoth- 
er resolution declared farm implements 
and machinery should be placed on the 
free list, in the interest of greater produc- 
tion. A third resolution calls for the 
drafting of farm labor and, if necessary, 
the closing down of non-essential indus- 
tries in order that more labor may be 
rendered available for farm work in Can- 


ada. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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The flour market remains much the 
same as during the last 8 or 10 weeks. On 
Monday the Wheat Commission gave out 
possibly 20,000 280-Ib sacks, though it is 
difficult to verify this figure. It was 
Canadian export and American soft win- 
ter patent, the former apparently being 
made from western spring wheat. ‘This is 
sold at the flat rate of 50s 3d ex-store to 
jobbing factors, who in turn sell to bak- 
ers at 51s 9d. : 

Last week some of the larger bakers in 
this city, who may buy direct from the 
government agents, though they are al- 
lowed no advantage over the smaller ones 
in price, refused to take any white flour, 
for the reason that they had insufficient 
government regulation fiour, either milled 
in this city, or in the country, or in any 
outport, with which they could mix it, 
Bakers in England and Wales are now 
allowed to use 25 per cent of white flour. 
This week the large bakeries, having given 
white flour a rest, are apparently going 
on with their purchases. 

Bakers are still complaining that they 
cannot get enough flour from their millers, 
whether in town or country, wherewith to 
reconstitute their stocks for winter, but 
there has been some improvement in this 
direction. War conditions have made it 
more difficult for millers either to make 
or deliver flour promptly, and this seems 
to be true of all in this country. 

Our great need in this city just now is 
more country flour, of which we get very 
little. It would be easier to use the white 
flour allocated by the commission if bak- 
ers could get more country flour, dark as 
that article must be at 83 per cent extrac- 
tion. The authorities discourage the haul- 
age of flour from any distance to this city, 
because the railways are so overloaded 
with government work. 

We have been getting for some weeks 
about 20,000 sacks of flour from country 
and outport mills, but that is not much 
for a city of 7,000,000 people; poeegrers 


a good deal of this flour represents ar-. 


rears, stuff which should have been here 
weeks ago. 

There is no alteration in the flat rate for 
all flour made in British and Irish mills, 
the official price being kept to 44s 3d ex- 
mill, less 6d discount for cash in seven 
days, plus all carriage and delivery 
charges to bakers. Factors get a rebate 
of 9d. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is unchanged from last week, 
millers in this city being still allowed to 
sell bags in, on complying with the con- 
troller’s fixed prices for feed. What for- 
metly were known as coarse middlings are 
now generally sold, bags in, at £14@ 
£14 9s per ton, while ordinary bran sells 
on the same terms at £14 3s 9d; broad 
bran realizes £15 3s 9d, bags in, with all 
carriage and delivery charges on the buyer. 


OATMEAL 


There is considerable demand for oat- 
meal in London just now, with bacon, but- 
ter and margarine so very scarce and held 
at prohibitive prices. Oatmeal has been 
a controlled article for some time, though 
there is still some free American and 
Seotch. The controller wished to reduce 
the retail price a month ago, but has al- 
lowed the alteration to go over till Jan. 1. 
It really seems doubtful whether dealers 
will sell at the reduced price. 


There is not much Scotch oatmeal on 
spot, Midlothian being held at £34 10s@ 
35 per ton, while Aberdeen is held to 
arrive at £32@33. There is a little Irish 


pinhead and medium cut on spot at £34 - 


per ton, but no Irish or Scotch rolled oats. 
There is some American coarse, medium 
and fine oatmeal on spot at £37 10s = fi 
ton, the same price on spot being asked 
for American and Canadian rolled oats. 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the London 
Flour Trade Association was held toda 
the Corn Exchange room, most m rs 
being present. The rule precluding the 
election of retiring officers and members 
of the executive committee was again sus- 
pended, as it was last year; consequently, 
the officers and-members of the executive 
committee were re-elected en bloc. 
annual report is as follows: 

There have been fifteen meetings of 
the executive committee, and subcommit- 
tees have been enga upon various sub- 
jects that have arisen during the year. 

In April of this year the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies. notified the 
National Association of Flour Importers 
that it had decided to take over the con- 
trol of imported flour. Meetings were 
held between the commission and repre- 
sentatives of the importing trade, and 
arrangements were ultimately concluded 
whereby importers were appointed as 
agents for the sale and distribution of 
flour. 

F. T. Collins, vice-president of this-asso- 
ciation, was invited by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies to take charge of 
this department, and was duly appointed 
flour manager thereby. The flour trade is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Collins for his 
valuable services and self-sacrifice in giv- 
ing his time, without any remuneration, to 
the interests of the country and the flour 
trade at this critical period. 

At the request of the Royal Commission 


on Wheat Supplies a local advisory com-- 


mittee has been formed, consisting of the 
executive committee, together with S. Win- 
grove (Spratts Patent, Ltd.), A. J. Strat- 
ton (Joys, Ltd.), and C. Wagstaff (Hunt, 
Runchman & Co.). Meetings are held at 
which matters appertaining to the trade 
are discussed, and advice given to the 
commission when deemed necessary. 

Special general meetings were held on 
April 10 and 13, when it was decided to 
forward the views of this association to 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
upon the subject of the government con- 
trol of flour. 

A special general meeting was held on 
June 26, when the question of the selling 
price of flour allocated by the Royal Com- 
mission was considered, and a general 
agreement was arrived at so as to insure 
uniformity of terms. 

A special general meeting was held on 
Sept. 7 to discuss the position of imported 
flour and the subsidized 9d loaf, when 
prices were agreed upon in consultation 
with the Royal Commission. 

A special meeting of flour factors was 
held on Sept. 12, when the arrangements 
made with the Royal Commission were 
explained with regard to the sale of im- 
ported flour. 

Special general meetings were held on 
Sept. 17 and Nov. 20, when subcommittees 
were appointed to wait upon the Ministry 
of F regarding factors’ licenses for 
home-milled flour. 

A meeting of flour factors was held on 
Sept. 12 when the following were elected 
as a subcommittee to this association to 
deal with questions affecting flour factors: 
A. Garnham, F. R. Grigg, C. D. Hill, C. 
Wagstaff, and J. Young. 

During the early part of the Bed your 
committee took energetic action with re- 
gard to freight space for flour from Can- 


“able to allow bakers in 


ada and the United States, with the result 
that instructions were given by the gov- 
ernment to give preference to wheat and 
flour. 

The Messina, bound for London with 
some 40,000 bags of flour, was by govern- 
_ orders diverted to Pivmeuie | when 

rters were called u omy to pay heavy 
ee way charges to Lon The associa- 
tion took up Sthis matter with the govern- 
ment, with the result that the charges were 
refunded 

The advisory committee  pserw to 
examine individual cases with regard to 
the exemption from military service of 
indispensable principals and employees of 
military age engaged in the grain and 
flour trades is still continuing its work, 
and the association is represented on the 
committee by J. C. Pillman, W. M. Read, 
F. T. Collins and W. Kennedy. 

The association is represented on the 
chamber by F. T. Collins. 

NOTES 

G. P. Bottazzo, importer of durum 
wheat flours and semolinas, Marseilles, 
France, has turned his firm into a limited 
company, which in future will be known 
as Semoulerie Nouvelle. Mr. Bottazzo is 
the president of the company, and Louis 
Racine and A. Pfister are associated with 
him. The business will be continued on 
the same lines as heretofore. 

Last week members of the Glasgow 
Corn Exchange presented Sir Thomas 
Dunlop, on his retirement from -the 
post of lord provost of Glasgow, with 
a handsome silver salver and a check. The 
check was handed over by him to a war 
charity. Sir Thomas is a member of the 
firm of Thomas Dunlop & Sons, an old-~ 
established house of flour importers. The 
presentation was made by William P. Ure, 
chairman of the Glasgow Corn Trade As- 
sociation. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 18 

The flour market has scarcely moved a 
peg during the week, as no fresh oppor- 
tunity of doing business in the usual way 
has cropped up. The further allocations 
which were expected have not material- 
ized, so far as regards imported goods 
from western ports, suggesting the idea 
that the control does not deem it neces- 
aay for the present to allow consumers to 
add anything to their existing available 
stocks. 

No doubt also it is considered inadvis- 
eral to have a 
too plentiful reserve at their disposal, for 
fear they might become less economical in 
using it. 

The only flour released by the control 
was a quantity recently arrived from 
China and Japan, which was purchased by 
the distributing agents at a fair price, 
enabling them to resell at about 50s per 
280 Ibs, which Mim agin is its relative 
value, compar with 51s 9d per 280 Ibs, 
the fixed price for government import 
grade from Atlantic ports. 

For home-milled standard grade, at the 
unchanged price of 44s 3d per 280 Ibs, 
there continues to be a r r good de- 
mand, and the deliveries are fairly ade- 
quate to meet all requirements, in spite 
of the limited offerings of foreign flour 
from existing reserves. 

Low-grade flours remain very scarce, 
and prices are purely nominal in the ab- 
sence of any resellers. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 5 

Trading on the Glasgow market has, on 
the whole, been restricted. Demand for 
grain has been good, but for the reason 
that -farmers’ supplies have again been 
light and the government not a seller. 
Buyers have probably in all cases failed to 
cover their wants. 

This notwithstanding, there seems to be 








no scarcity of stuff in the hands of con- 
sumers, which may be taken as evidence 
that they hold respectable stocks. Indeed, 
it is said that the granaries and ware- 
houses in and around the city are full of 
wheat and flour to overflowing, which the 
authorities are strictly conserving. 

Prices all round remain firm at the offi- 
cial figures fixed months ago, vis., 44s 3d 
for town-made flour and 51s 94@52s for 
imported sorts, solely American and 
Canadian, in which no fresh transactions 
are recorded. No American corn is to be 
had here. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


At recent Edinburgh markets, seed 
oats were strong and up to 60s per qr. It 
is said'‘that the demand for such is nothing 
short of extraordinary, and the high price 
named is being paid almost entirely by 
English farmers, who are putting down 
for next year a larger acreage in oats. 
The competition is so keen that Scotch 
millers can with difficulty get sufficient for 
their requirements of inferior oats at the 
food controller’s prices, 

As an instance of how the position is 
influenced, it is said that in the small 
county of East Lothian 5,000 acres of old 
grass lands are to be broken up, and on a 
moderate estimate 3,000 qrs of seed will 
be required. With a world-shortage of 
oats it will, therefore, be no easy matter 
to get the general supplies needed. Best 
Midlothian oatmeal is now 78s per 280 lbs. 


ANTICIPATED PRICE MODIFICATIONS 


In some quarters it is anticipated that 
early in 1918 the government will intro- 
duce certain favorable modifications into 
its price regulations for American, Cana- 
dian and other imported wheat and flour 
on passage. 





IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 17 


Whatever may be the case in England 
and Scotland, the food controller is be- 
coming very unpopular in Ireland, and to 
anybody with a knowledge of the trade a 
good deal of the criticism is justified. 
There is no easing of the situation as far 
as flour supplies are concerned, for north, 
south, east and west all complain that it 
is impossible to get delivery of flour from 
Irish mills in quantities to keep bakers 
going and supply country shop-keepers. 

The other alternative is to buy from 
those channels which in the past supplied 
the shortage, viz., from millers in the 
west coast of England. 

The government has released a little 
more flour, and the larger bakers who are 
able to get war grade to mix with it have 
no complaints to make, but some have 
white flour on hand which they dare not 
use, because they have no war grade to 
blend with it. Home millers, in endeavor- 
ing to supply the demand, are working 
night and day. 

Canadian export flour is 50s 3d ex-store, 
and for sale to bakers at 51s 9d. The cost 
of carriage, etc., is reckoned at a maxi- 
mum of Is per sack. Home-made flour is 
44s 3d ex-mill to bakers and dealers, less 
6d per sack discount in 7 days, but to all 
Liverpool and Welsh flour, on which Ire- 
land depends chiefly for supplying the 
shortage, about 3s per sack would have to 
be added for cartage, freight, etc. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged from a week 
ago, and are as follows: broad bran, £15 
10s per ton; medium, £14 10s. In feed- 
ingstuffs there is no change in the situa- 
tion; the trade is at a standstill. Those 
who have linseed or cotton cakes for sale 
refuse to part with them at the control- 
ler’s price. There is no buying of foreign 


‘eake of any description, and it is impos- 


sible to place any orders at the price fixed 
by the controller on this side. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Flour made of spring wheat under 

ruling of Food Administration, 

basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$10. 15 @10.35 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton.... -@10.70 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. .$9.90@10.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR . 
Made under ruling, 98-1b cotton. $10.20@10.45 
RYE FLOUR 


White patent, jute .......-eeeeeee $9.30@9.65 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, jute .......... - -$9.60@9.85 


WHEAT—Receipts smallest - this season 
in years. Government prices unchanged. No. 
1 red, $2.20; No. 2 red and No, 2 hard, $2.17; 
No. 3 red and No. 8 hard, $2.14; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.14, 

CORN—Traffic conditions better, and re- 
ceipts larger. Arrivals today, 103 cars. 
Prices 56@10c lower. Sample grade, $1.05@ 
1.40; No. 5 mixed, $1.35@1.40; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.40@1.49; No. & white, $1.35@1.45; No. 4 
mixed, $1.56; No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.60; No. 3 
yellow, $1.72. 

OATS—Feed dealers have small stocks, and 
paid 1@1%c above what shippers would give, 
delivered team track. Receipts small. No. 
3 white, 80% @82c; standard, 81@82c; No. 2 
white, 81% @82%c. 

RYE—Market strong. Millers and export- 
ers after supplies. Sales of 25,000 bus to ex- 
porters. No. 2 nominally $1.90. 

BARLEY—Milling demand active, and 
small arrivals are readily absorbed. Malting, 
$1.42@1.69; feed, $1.40@1.53; screenings, 75c 
@ $1.30. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair. Production re- 
stricted by fuel shortage. Grits $5.09, and. 
meal $5.08, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

7-Receipts— 2 we 


1918 1917 918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 55 194 28 142 
Wheat, bus.... 35 746 9 452 
Corn, bus...... 617 2,098 132 1,230 
Oats, bus...... 518 1,636 179 1,116 
Rye, bus....... 9 78 eee 62 
Barley, bus.... 94 467 18 144 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 19 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.10, cotton %4-bbis; 
low-grade, $6@7.50. 

MILLFEED—tThere is an unprecedented 
demand for both shorts and bran, with car- 
lot offerings exceedingly scarce. Following 
quotations are based on new grades and Ad- 
ministration differentials at Kansas City, 
sacked: bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $1.70; 
white shorts, $2.15 @2.26. 

WHEAT — Receipts light, due to car 
scarcity and storms. Representative sales 
today: hard wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 
at $2.15, 1 at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at 
$2.12, 1 at $2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 
1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Receipts are fairly liberal and 
meet with good demand at prices about un- 
changed. Cash prices: mixed corn,:No. 2, 
$1.68@1.70; No, 8, $1.56@1.58; white corn, 
No. 2, $1.72@1.75; No. 3, $1.68, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
; 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.180,900 1,065,150 54,000 1,236,600 
Corn, bus...640,000 222,500 338,750 183,750 
Oats, bus...304,200 115,600 184,500 142,500 
Rye, bus.... 8,300 12,100 35,200 1,100 
Barley, bus. 17,000 9,800 9,800 29,400 
Bran, tons.. 780 500 1,920 3,780 
Hay, tons... 6,880 9,408 4,452 4,404 
Mlour, bbis.. 7,500 10,000 40,250 63,000 





DULUTH, JAN, 19 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality ......... +» $9.75 @10.00 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 19, 
were; 
hahaa ar semolina .........% # «$9. “eo 00 
OD ..scceus Someone -@ 8.00 
RY BE FL OUR—Quotations in car or round 
ots, 98-Ib cottons, f.0.b, mill, Jan. 19, were: 


No. 1 pure white ry@.s...s.sessceeeeees $10. 
No. 2 straight ..... eee eeeseees 
No. 3 pure dark ....cccceceeece 
= ». 5 white rye blend 
7 dark rye blend ........ 
No. 8 rye meek nisiodsan vous 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: “~*~ 
1917-18 bbis 1916-17. bbis 1915-16  bbis 
Jan, 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 Jan. 22..36,125 
—_ 12..28,385 Jan. 13..12,980 Jan. 15..34,035 
_ 5...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 Jan. 8,..21,096 

ec. 29..16,600 Dec. 80.. 9,550 Jan. 1...25,420 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917-18 bbls 1916-17 bbis 1915-16 bbls 
Jan, 19. -.» Jan. 20 - Jan, 22..12,860 
Jan.12.. .... Jan. 13,. Jan. 15.. ..++ 
Jan, 6 -+ Jan, 6... Jan, 8... eee 


Dec. 29.. .... Dec. 30.. .... Jamil... «oes 

WHEAT—Receipts about unchanged from 
previous week. Only 74 cars arrived, against 
96 last week and 415 a year ago. With ar- 
rivals so limited, mills paid close watch for 
any cars*that came on sale, When track sup- 
plies were found insufficient for their needs, 
reserves had to be drawn on. Stocks so held 
are not important, and will soon run down, 
Food Administration met the call of mills, 
Locally, it is sharing its quota of supplies 
adopted under the government allotment 
policy. Elevators are not accumulating 
much. Increase on the week was 22,637 bus, 
compared with 191,676 in 1917, Elevator hold- 
ings today were 1,005,403 bus, year ago 6,- 
687,087. 

The Food Administration has ordered a 
good quantity of wheat to be taken out of 
elevators here for shipment to mills in the 
southern part of the state, where supplies 
are needed. Cars are being assembled to 
move the stuff out. Supplies in some ele- 
vators next week may probably show reduc- 
tion unless receipts pick up enough to offset 
withdrawals. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan, 12 ....: 80% @81% ...@184 127@159 
Jan. 14 ..... 79% @80% --@184 127@1569 
Jan. 15 ..... 79 @8 -.@186 127@169 
Jan. 16 ..... 78% @79% -@186 127@169 
SOR. TT. oace 79 @80 @186 127@159 
Jan. 18 ..... 79% @80% @188 129@161 
Jam. 19 ....% 79% @80 -@188 129@161 
Jan. 20, 1916 55% @56% 140@141 86@121 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 19, were (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

ine ng 25 1,248 388 5 208 53 

ise eeoe 65 399 ae 00s 1 

Barley .... 324 266 759 2 66 42 


Flaxseed 79 1,257 1,358 ... 50 9 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern .........--++:% $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .........4.. 2.17 2.14 
MOR GON Sek eek ee eeeder 2.15 2.12 
PEUMIMOROK 2c. cco ccccctecose 2.07 2.04 
Amor GOFPUM ......cecceces 2.21 2.18 
DURUM sccdsccsccocvesccive - 2.17 2.14 
Red Gurum ......ceseseveees 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......esse+eees 2.17 2.14 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipmenfs by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 19), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 56 278 666 ... 112 97 
Durum .... 6 52 392 aoe 51 3 
Winter .... 1 59 44 eee ® eee 
White ..... o« eee e e 
Totals 63 390 1,102 163 100 
GORE icnccss aus Owed eee 
GOR ccc cee oe oe eee A 14 
Bonded... ... 118 13 S ces 
eee 21 45 os ee see 
Barley oe 40 are 4 56 
Bonded... ... 18 3 ee eee 
Flaxseed ... 13 69 98 2 21 11 
Bonded... ... 15 Sitsae. 600. 9 ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 19 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7 Wheat stocks—, rade——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 348 1,444 4,046 48 10 0 =—.201 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 











3 nor 11 #485 «6146 4 5 66 
All other 
spring ... 224 3,372 2,974 1 302 159 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 6@ ... “er BS see 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur aD. ews oes Svs cen 
All other 
durum .. 276 665 4,064 1 28 207 
1, 2 dk i 
1, 2 hd wnt 4 eee 
All other 
winter ... 39 717 7265 1 49 $1 
Mixed ...... “ee coke. Sine 14 20 91 
White ..... TC 4 8 ° 1 ° 
Totals ..1,006 6,68711,963 74 415 755 


Afloat ..... eee TES cee snes vee 





Totals ..1,005 6,68712,721 74 415. 755 


FLAXSEED—tTrade seemed aggressively 
bullish. A general demand prevailed for fu- 
tures as well as cash. This, with light re- 
eceipts and offerings, gave market a strong 
tone, and prices advanced 2@38c. The up- 
turn seemed to have filled buying require- 
ments and uncovered some selling orders, 
which, with a temporary lack of support, 
weakened the situation. Early gains were 
wiped out in short order when pressure was 
applied, besides adding further moderate de- 
clines. Toward close of the week, prices took 
a dip, hitting low spots, and finished there, 
or slightly better. Exception was noted in 
October, which dropped about i4c straight 
in the last two days under steady hammer- 
ing and no sales recorded. Main business 











passed in May, others trailing behind. Cash 
market steady at previous basis. No. 
track, January price to 15c oVer; to arrive, 
January figure, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——-Close——_ 

Opening Jan. 20 
Jan.14 High Low Jan. 19 1917 

Jan. ..$8.53% $3.55 $38.50 $3.46 dasne 
May .. 3.55 3.55% 3.4 3.46 2.938% 
July .. 3.47 3.49 3.41 3.43 2.94% 
Oct. 3.30 3.23 3.16 ceecee 


CALENDAR YEAR GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of domestic grain 
at Duluth-Superior for the calendar years 





1917 and 1916, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
were: 
Receipts --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat ...... - 20,979 39,299 22,834 37,776 
COR cis cecce +) errs 6 eee 
ORtH 2 ccccces ‘ 689 4,255 1,838 3,343 
BE pesto Gace 3,798 2,847 3,856 2,653 
Barley ...... - 8,143 10,123 8,223 10,851 
Flaxseed ..... 3,246 7,156 4,500 7,356 
TOR ccc sce 36,887 63,680 41,257 61,978 


Movement of bonded grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the calendar years 1917 and 1916 
(000’s omitted), in bushels: 








--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat ....... 9,598 11,392 8,913 9,698 
OORR cvcdecees 4,495 3,045 4,518 3,015 
BVO cecscccces 3 3 3 1 
Barley peepee 416 498 453° 568 
Flaxseed ..... 841 434 28 67 
Totals ...... 15,353 15,372 13,915 138,349 

RECAPITULATION 


Combined receipts and shipments of do- 
mestic and bonded grain at Duluth-Superior 
for the calendar years 1917 and 1916 were as 
follows in bushels (000’s omitted): 





--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat .......- 30,577 650,691 31,747 47,473, 
COER ss cccacee 32 eee 6 oe 

GOES i pice ceve 5,184 7,300 6,356 6,358 

RYO code vecves 8,801 2,850 8,859 2,654 

Barley ....... 8,559 10,621 8,678 11,419 

Flaxseed ..... 4,087 7,590 4,528 17,423 

Totals. .«... 52,240 79,052 65,174 75,327 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 19 


FLOUR—Hard winter, 95 per cent, $10.35 
@10.65;. 100 per cent, $16.10@10.20; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8@8.50,—jute. Soft winter 
95 per cent, $10.35 @10.65; 100 per cent, $10.15 
@10.30; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.25@8.65,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.20@10.70; & per’ cent low-grade, $8@ 
8.25,—Jjute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts, $2; mixed feed, 
$4, and middlings $9, ton over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 68 cars, 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand slow and unsettled. Prices 
unchanged to 5c lower. Receipts, 139 cars, 
against 271. Closing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.65; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.65; No. 5 white, $1.43@1.50; 
No. 6 white, $1.35. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
cream meal, $8.65. 

OATS—Unchanged, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 43 cars, against 156. Closing prices: 
standard, 84c; No, 3 white, 83%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


against 120. 


f.o.b. 
$8.95; 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 21,370 75,280 41,870 94,820 
Wheat, bus.. 96,000 905,452 82,900 619,910 
Corn, bus.... 186,000 741,600 143,420 360,310 
Oats, bus.... 140,000 409,700 188,950 305,780 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 16,500 2,750 13,650 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 34,200 2,400 watos 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 





Jan.19 Jan.12 Jan. 20 

1918 1918 1917 

No. 2 red wheat.. 6,158 2,748 357,020 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 1,540 1,540 360,398 
WOO. B COC eccicsdce! Sbetw- eovdeoc 76,737 
No. 2 white corn... 5,397 4,893 16,869 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... 1,103 8,551 
No. 2 oats ........- 120,960 131,142 21,726 
No. 2 white oats... 2,000 2,000 11,698 
No. 3 white oats... 202,123 257,543 544,003 
Standard oats ..... 35,841 35,841 83,619 
re Ep, Me tererer ys 35,448 41,137 7,248 

MILWAUKEE, JAN. 19 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, 95 pere cent war 

quality, cotton ...........0065 $. - @10.65 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ......... 10. 40@10. 65 
Rye flour, country blended, cot- 

WE: 6 évanlge tad Sess ceed pesacecs 9. ee 9.40 
Kansas straight, cotton ....... -«@10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow........ «eee @ 6.25 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 4 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ......... oeees@ 6.80 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ....... --@ 5.40 

MILLFEED—Strong. Offerings light. 


Standard bran, $37.50; standard fine mid- 
diings, $39; rye feed, $38; flour middlings, 
$42; red dog, $51; oil meal, $58; hominy feed, 
$60.80,—all in 100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT —Prices unchanged. Receipts, 7 
cars. Millers and shippers in the market at 
all times. Government prices prevail. No, 


1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; 
No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Prices were 
tained. Receipts, 43 cars. Maitsters and 
shippers were in the market for choice. Low- 
grades were in better demand, and offerings 
well cleaned up. Medium, $1.58@1.60; No. 
3, $1.55@1.56; No. 4, $1.47@1.56; feed and 
rejected, $1.35 @1.45. 

RYE—wUp 5%c, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 19 cars. No. 
1, $1.87@1.92%; No. 2, $1.86@1.92; No. 3, 
$1.77 @1.92. 

CORN—Prices steady. Receipts, 17 cars. 
Indications are that the movement will be 
increased next week. Demand was good, and 
all offerings were readily absorbed. No. 3 
yellow, $1.70@1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.65; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.65@1.75; No. 3 white, $1.70 
@1.75. 

OATS—Prices changed but little. Receipts, 
43 cars. The storms retarded movement, but 
prospects are for fair movement next week. 
Standard, 82@83%c; No. 3 white, 81@83c; 
No, 4 white, 81@82%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917 191 1917 


steadily main- 





1918 
Flour, bbis... 8,110 12,240 8,450 13,530 
Wheat, bus.. 9,100 133,526 ..... 166,878 
Corn, bus.... 20,100 309,640 45,773 117,195 
Oats, bus.... 96,320 536,780 90,112 223,800 
Barley, bus.. 65,790 421,780 15,120 103,887 
Rye, bus..... 24,226 27,140 2,200 14,061 
Feed, tons... 80 350 1,383 2,479 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 19 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.60@10.75 
Spring 100 per cent straight.... 10.40@10.55 
Spring low-grade .........see+. 8.25@ 8.50 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.40@10.55 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.10@10.26 
Winter low-grade ............. - 8.00@°8.25 


Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.60@10.75 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.40@10.55 


Hard winter low-grade ........ 8.25@ 8.50 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.25@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent...... @11.00 

City mills’ winter patent....... -@10.75 

City mills’ 100 per cent straight. ~@10.65 


MILLFEED—Practically no snarket, espe- - 
cially as regards spring. Mills running full, 
and quoting low to comply with government, 
but offering nothing as a temporary means 
of saving customers who got in at the high 
level. Dealers are holding out for a profit 
on their high-priced stuff, and smaller trade 
refuses to pay it. Quotations on soft winter, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: soft winter bran, 
$33; soft winter middlings, $35. 

WHBAT—Unchanged. Movement good; 
demand urgent. Receipts, 126,973 bus; ex- 
ports, 505,465; stock, 240,346. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Easier. Demand excellent; move- 
ment light. Receipts, 41,579 bus; exports, 
134,856; stock, 461,879. Closing price of 
choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.25@8.50. 

OATS—Advanced 5c. Movement small, de- 
mand active. Receipts, 70,011 bus; stock, 
342,385. Closing prices: standard white, $1; 
No. 3 wh’ 2, 99c. 

RYE—sumped 6@7c. 
movement moderate. Receipts, 99,786 bus; 
exports, 200,000; stock, 230,710. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.98. 


Demand pressing, 





NEW YORK, JAN. 19 


FLOUR—Largely nominal. Quotations, car 
lots, 95 per cent: Jute sacks ood 
Spring patent ....$10.55@10.70 $10.85@11.00 
Winter straights.. 10.25@10.60 10.55@10.90 


Kansas straights.. 10.60@11.00 .....@..... 

Exports reported for the week: wheat, 375,- 
000 bus; flour, 81,136 packages. - 

WHEAT—Movement small, due to.reduced 
supplies in the country, and railroad condi- 
tions. Larger receipts are expected in some 
sections, but it is realized that the whole 
supply is limited. The Argentine has about 
100,000,000 bus for éxport. 

CORN—Stocks here are very small, and 
the movement light. Some increase is ex- 
pected, as western interests have been ap- 
prised of the necessity of moving a lot of 
corn forward, because of its rotting. Export 
bids continue in the local market, but the 
offers are so small that only odd lots can be 
worked, 

OATS—Prices were advanced to $1. As a 
result of the fuel order, and efforts to relieve 
railroad congestion, larger receipts are ex- 
pected soon, especially as the weather condi- 
tions have been better. A substantial de- 
mand for both domestic and export account 
is said to be awaiting these larger receipts. 
Quotations: standards, $1; No. 2 white, $1; 
No. 3 white, $1; white clipped, $1. 

RYE FLOUR—Steady, with a fair demand 
and only small offerings of spot flour. Prices 
are quoted at $10.25 @10.60. 


CORN MEAL—Shortage of fuel and ab- 
sence of supplies of corn caused a reduced 
output. There is a substantial demand for 
both domestic and export purposes, so that 
when larger stocks are available, a better 
business is expected, at full prices. Mean- 
while, mill offers are small. Quotations at 
the close: new goods, largely nominal; kiln- 
dried, export, bbl, $10.10; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$5; white, 100’s, $5.05; coarse, 100’s, $5.05; 
hominy, bbl, $10.25; granulated yellow, $10.10 
bbl; white granulated, $10.10 bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $5.60. 


MILLFEED—Scarcity of cars and of fuel 





- 
ET, LENT OLE SEO LORIE i wR BORER AD 6 A ones esp ba 


has worked against business. The market 
is largely nominal. Fair stocks of city feed 
are gradually a reduced. The only quo- 
tations available are: western bran, 100-Ib 
sacks, $37.85; middling, $39.85. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 19 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..........+++++++$10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, regulation —— wood, 
COD, AT oo dae veces tevees $10.30@10.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..... oes ee $32.20@32.50 
Mixed feed .......+.++- ¢eccnes . 35.86 @37.00 
MIGGlingS ....:..ccceees peep ne 41.00 @ 41.50 


Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ........ .....@55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 8.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 13 cars, 6 contract; 
year ago 120, 55 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 99, 82 contract. 

of£ts—Receipts, 76 cars, 57 contract; year 
ago 56, 36 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
16,800 143,400 8,800 63,800 
32,400 118,800 


Wheat, bus.. 
Yea ee 
120,800 89,600 49,500 44,900 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, JAN. 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Spring wheat .......cccccscecccccevees $10.45 
Standard clear .......-sseee+- aeokacee ee 
MYO, Mo. D oc vcccssccccses wees cevensed 10.25 

‘ Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ......-eeeeseere . $34.25 
Standard middlings, per ton eetocecee 36.25 
Flour middlings, per tom .......+++- - 43.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 65.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .......-++++ 78.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ....-.-eseeeeeee 79.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......-.-e00% + 55.82 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton - 64.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .........-+ 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 10.75 
Oat hulls, reground, tom .......5+-+++ 24.60 


WHEAT—Light shipments to mills this 
week. No change in prices. Dark No. ‘1, 
$2.30; dark No. 2, $2.27; regular No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,— 
c.i.f. Winter wheat scarce and in good de- 
mand for all grades. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 
2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 
wheat 12c, under No. 1, in store, New York 
export. 

CORN—Dull and lower, with an easy feel- 
ing at the close. No. 3 yellow, $1.80; No. 4 
yellow, $1.75,—all  kiln-dried, on _ track, 
through billed. Liberal receipts are expected 
next week. 

OATS—Very light receipts and demand 
good at about 2c higher than last week. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 88%c; standard, 88%c; 
No. 3 white, 88%c; No. 4 white, 87%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters talk of shutting down 
on account of the scarcity of coal, but are 
bidding for barley at about 5c under the 
market. Asking prices here are $1.60@1.70, 
spot or rail shipment. 

RYE—Higher, and demand good. There 
were bids here today of $1.94, on track, 
through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 19 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,200 bbls, and 10,379,873 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring family brands, spot...... $11.50@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot. - 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment. +--+ 10.65@11.00 
Spring first clear, spot ........+.. 10.50@10.75 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent, spot. 11.50@12.00 

Regular grades, winter— 






Straight ....ccccccccvsccece 10.25 @10.40 
POCOME occcsccccccccccseses 10.40@10.75 
Kansas patent ........eseeeeee. 11.25 @11.75 


MILLFEED—Quiet, with small but ample 
offerings within range of quotations. Quo- 
tations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks....... Nominal 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... $38.00@39.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

MGR cc'0-0cnscustodatdctes tae 42.50 @ 43.00 


38.50@39.50 





To arrive, all-rail 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 


PO RON 5 cc cc ces ctes Gotscel 47.00 @ 48.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-Ib sacks ........cseeeeeee 40.00 @ 41.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 63.00@54.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 42.00@43.00 


WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 103,677 
bus; exports, 356,605; stock, 148,094. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, .$2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3 red winter, $2.21; 
soft, $2.19; No. 4 red winter, $2.18; soft, $2.16; 
No. 5 red winter, $2.15; soft, $2.13; sample 
Cag red winter, $2.04@2.13; soft, $2.02@ 


Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.6 pér cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 6c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No, 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No, 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
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1 or No. 6& red, $2.21; No. 6& soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No, 1 or No. red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 6 soft 


$2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class, 

RYE—In small supply and firm. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western, in export elevator, $1.86 
bu; nearby, as to quality, $1.75@1.80. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm and higher under a 
good demand. Quotations: $10@10.85, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Practically nothing offering and, 
in ab of b quotations are omit- 
ted. Receipts, 40,630 bus; stock, 37,8566. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tThere is a good in- 
quiry for both home consumption and export, 
but very little stock on the spot, while busi- 
ness in stuff to arrive is handicapped by the 
congested condition of the railroads, Be- 
cause of the latter, it is probable that receipts 
will be small for some time to come. Prices 
strongly favor sellers. Quotations: 100-1b 

Bbis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$..... 
Gran, yellow meal... 
Gran. white meal.... 
Yellow table meal... 
White table meal. 








White corn flour..... 
Yellow corn flour..... 
Pearl hominy ..... oe 
Hominy and grits, 
CRBS wcccccessce coe ctcee@ 8.680 .... Qa... 


OATS—Offerings small, and market ad- 
vanced %@ic, but demand only moderate, 
Receipts, 290,708 bus; stock, 183,015. Quota- 
tions: 


BEG BD WARD nc cocked igs vicccevess 94 @95 
Standard white ...........0+65 - 98% @94 
WO; FS WREED . cocescccsctcsecsie - 938 @93% 
Be. € WRI oc cccccccccecscccccs 92 @92% 


OATMEAL—Market firm, under light offer- 
ings and a fair demand. Quotations, in wood: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.03; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9.80@10.05; patent cut, bbl, 
$11.05@12.56; pearl barley, in 100-Ilb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.65@7.55 





BOSTON, JAN. 19 


FLOUR—Carloads: Bbl, wood 
95 per cent patent ............ $10.50 @11.40 
100 per cent patent ........ «+++ 10.830@11.00 


MILLFEED—There is no wheat feed of- 
fering on spot and very little in transit, and 
quotations on all grades are nominal. The 
stocks on hand are practically nothing, and 
the small amount that comes to hand sells 
without being placed on the market. Oat 
hulls in light supply, with the market firmly 
held. A limited amount of gluten and stock 
feeds offering at firm prices. Cottonseed and 
linseed meals quiet. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: oat, hulls, 
reground, $27@34; gluten feed, $58; stock 
feed, $59; cottonseed meal, $55; linseed meal, 
$59. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Offerings of granu- 
lated and bolted corn meal are too limited to 
base quotations on. Feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn lower, as millers are working 
on new-corn basis. Oatmeal in good de- 
mand, with the market firmer. Rye flour, 
rye meal, graham flour and barley flour all 
firmly held, but in limited supply. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in wood: feeding corn 
meal, in 100-lb bags, $3.60@3.65; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb bags, $3.65@3.70; rolled oat- 
meal, $10.40; cut and ground, $11.96; barley 
flour, $9.80@10.50, in sacks; graham flour, 
$8.80@10.60; rye flour, in sacks, $10.25@10.50 
for patent and $9.70@9.85 for straight. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND. STOCKS 





Gene San teat 

1918 1917 - 18 1917 
Flour, bbis....*61,925 41, 306 cebes 
Wheat, bus... ..... 205,782 5,173 $18,881 
Corn, bus.... 700 386,702 10,262 104,452 
Oats, bus ‘ 1169, 200 63,850 355,536 648,393 
Rye, bus...... 12,300 73,288 21,896 66,467 
Barley, bus... ..... S603 = sscve 11,485 
Millfeed, tons. 173 a senve - sdeee 
Corn meal, bbis 75 BOS cccce oreee 
Oatmeal, sacks 4,383 cows  eeece ovece 


*Includes 32,750 bbis pon export. 
Exports during the week, 160,000 bus wheat 
and 210,000 bus oats. . 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 22 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard war flour .............. $9.75 @10.10 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 22), 
were: 


War semolina .........eeeeeenes geen ox 
Durum granular .......+s.e+e05 ees 9.865 
CHOMP occ cccccncccnceeeccesce weve ooee@ 8,86 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 08.55 «vers: 200,905 374,030 398,570 
Jan. 19... 283,925 274,690 368,900 380,645 
Jan. 12... 294,210 296,970 407,685 363,306 
Jan. 6... 871,196 268,755 408,665 366,705 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Se. oer ee 5,595 15,190 62,646 
Jan. 19... 24,915 20,046 15,810 22,745 
Jan. 12...° 20,070 | 26, pe 26,460 38,570 
Jan. 6... 14,815. 16,10 27,926 44,220 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ~——Output—, --Exports—, 
‘ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov, 24. 65 57,025 342,785 212,055 2,150 4,145 
Dec, 1. 65 56175 316,335 175,175 4,840 7,535 
Dec. 8. 66 56,176 284,715 194,930 355 9,010 
Dec, 15. 65 56,525 293,236 194,715 1,350 7,010 
Dec. 22. 65 56,325 280,925 142,755 900 10,505 
Dec. 29. 65 56,176 172,300 110,400 15,990 1,815 
1918 1917 191 8 1917 
Jan. 5. 63 55,825 187,625 155,310 1,710 9,415 
Jan. 12. 61 64,925 212,590 175,100 440 56,325 
Jan. 19. 40 36,175 146,120 116,515 000 1,000 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan, 22) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Jan. 22 Year ago 
rere rere $32. 50@38. 00 $30.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@40.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings... 41.50@49.00 36.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.00@49.00 42.00@45.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Jan, 22 Year ago- 
Standard bran... .$38. 50@ 44. 00 $35.50@36.50 
Stand, middlings.. 40.50@46.00 35.50@36.50 
Flour middlings... 47.50@55.00 41.50@42.50 
R. dog, 140-lb soks 54.00@55.00 47.50@50.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... -+--$61.00@61.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbst.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst . 59.560@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbst.... 59.00@59.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*. “ 
Corn meal, white* ............ - 8.75@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 8.80@ 8.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... . 5 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 9.50@ 9.80 
Buckwheat flour, bbi*® .......... 14.00@14.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbli* ........ 10.00@10.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 99.60@ 9.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... . ' 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings - 00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 0.00 @40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. . HT She} 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........ -@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 55. 50@56. 00 
*Per bbl in sacks, fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal, 












MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


. No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Oe MUS Fie cesvisecseesé 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ...........+6. 2.21 2.18 
pO rr eer ree 2.17 2.14 
WOON GROOT nd cibvacccsrecd 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
OO "era rn 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
RROD WIRES occ ccccccccsccvce 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: an. 20 
Jan.19 Jan. 12 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,432,280 1,635,900 1,750,870 





Flour, bbls .. + 13,936 6,173 17,667 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,529 1,456 1,735 
Corn, bus ....... 770,040 434,200 427,990 
Oats, bus ....... 1,087,900 841,960 376,200 
Barley, bus ..... 912,000 895,490 430,800 
Rye, bus ........ 199,650 225,600 65,650 


Flaxseed, bus ... 144,000 122,210 127,440 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Jan. 20 
Jan.19 Jan, 12 1917 


Wheat, bus ..... 325,950 377,190 659,440 


Flour, bbls ...... 341,741 329,670 242,498 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,748 11,961 10,040 
Corn, bus ....... 246,250 234,360 243,080 
Oats, bus ....... 933,920 817,440 301,020 
Barley, bus ..... 527,720 639,920 360,680 
Rye, bus ....... + 166,800 175,500 62,980 


Flaxseed, bus ... 12,100 6,420 8,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
19, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: 
Jan.19 Jan. 12 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 183 206 





No. 2 dark northern spring. . 85 85 
Other dark northern spring. . 61 42 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 163 258 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 114 173 
Other northern spring ....... 199 244 
No. 1 red spring ............. asa 3 
Other red spring ........... 6 5 
Red spring humpback ...... 9 12 
Amber durum ..... To oe 111 
DOPE is Ses si ders deteaseses 15 32 
Red durum oc ewebeereke oe 4 
Mixed wheat ................ 158 178 
Dark hard winter ........... 7 7 
PM SUG cei cacctseccie. 16 34 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 1 
eee 2 2 
SE WORD. 6 et idee ceses dee 3 6 
oF OSES ross be eee o 1 
ME NOD a 0. 0.649 0g ume ies 9 
Soft white ......... 81 
WHeee GID 6 Fi es vec sccece 4 

Totals ........ 1,498 





SE IT Sa eesti eeeenae 
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Comparisons for other years: 
Jan.20 Jan. 22 Jan. 23 
1916 1916 




















1917 

Mec ham cp..se.s. 98 
No, 1 northern ..... 81 576 372 
No, 2 northern ..... 88 459 399 
BOO. © saves ccdute eos 162 216 627 
a See oe bas aes 37 108 346 
Rejected ........... oa 24 63 
No-grade ......:.... 4 24 15 
Sample grade ...... 289 29 éve 
Totals, spring ....1,183 1,483 1,732 
Hard winter ...... - 227 129 309 
Macaroni .......... 130 79 69 
BNO ca Se tiwccet es 120 113 64 
Wester iccccecce 42 28 7 
po) Rr re 1,702 1,832 2,181 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the hele (04 of Com- 
0 


merce on dates given, in bushels 00’s omit- 
ted): Jan. 20 Jan. 22 
Jan.19 Jan.12 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 624 714 
No. 1 northern. hoe 2 és 1,965 4,722 
No. 2 northern.. ie vee 2,351 3,140 
Other grades... ... ond 7,505 5,461 
TOCA osayece 488 475 12,345 14,037 
Im 2988 2c. cece 17,647 17,810 score cvvce 
Be 2084 wcicece 19,777 19,6380 ..cee ceoce 
Tm SREB cccscce 20,003 20,2566 1.2.22 ceece 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
} Se | SSA r ss 163 @166 78% @79% 

We Oe Sie seas bases 164 @167 78 @79 
PSS | Pre 162 @165 78% @79% 
Oe Pere re 157 @160 79% @80% 
Jan. = is pecvestws 155 @158 78% @79% 
| | eee a Tee 153 @158 78% @79% 
Jan. 22, S027 ciace 96%@ 97% 55% @56% 
Rye Barley 
SOM, TD a wasidccectes 188 @189 131 @156 
SOR. BOs iccvrcscccee 188 @189 132 @156 
SER, BF vccvesveecdus 188% @189% 1383@157 
ie Seer 191 192 135@158 
SOBs BO). von cveneesnt 192 @193 136@159 
FOR: BL wccecvecavics 194 @195 136@159 
Jan, 22, 1917 .......+. 140. @141 90@123 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 20 Jan. 22.Jan. 23 
Jan.19 Jan.12 1917 1916 1915 


Corn ... 98 85 200 79 841 
Oats ...1,282 1,194 7,114 3,345 4,291 
Barley . . 1,043 956 760 437 511 
Rye .... 534 555 563 571 164 
Flaxseed. 96 96 430 262 308 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 19 





= ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 201 470 348 237 1 
Boston ..... 4 8 561 are 
Buffalo ..... 9,338 12 749 #170 # 711 
Chicago .... 1,080 610 5,689 234 396 
Detroit ..... 100 20 144 BT awe 
Duluth ..... 1,005 ene 25 65 324 
Galveston ... 14 19 eee 51 164 
Indianapolis. 41 405 463 13 eee 


Kansas City. 1/223 760 1,906 59 





Milwaukee... 876 67 656 131 181 
Minneapolis. . 488 98 1,282 634 1,043 
New Orleans. 21 908 1,102 72 964 
Newp. News. ‘ise eee 640... eee 
New York... 370 2 670 79 690 
Omaha ..... 669 315 683 38 31 
Peoria ...... 9 50 669 oes eee 
Philadelphia. 148 39 201 43 18 
St. Louis ... 85 157 489 115 3 
Toledo ...... 590 36 168 >) Saar 

Totals .... 16,262 3,976 16,145 1,904 4,526 


Jan. 12, 1918 17,363 3,532 16,101 2,126 4,378 
Jan, 20, 1917 51,826 8,558 45,524 2,581 4,137 
Jan. 22, 1916 68,931 13,017 20,582 2,974. 3,449 
Jan, 23, 1915 63,456 30,143 32,203 1,312 4,481 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,101,000 bus; rye, 222,000. Increases—Corn, 
444,000 bus; oats, 44,000; barley, 148,000. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Jan. 21.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for - weeks ended 
on following dates, were: an, 20 Jan. 22 
Destination— Jan. 19 Jan. 12° 1917 1916 








London ........ 3,000 ..... 31,000 104,341 
Liverpool ...... 16,000 ..... 34,000 15,337 
Glasgow .. oo, COCO sccs 7,000 141,316 
Leith ..... Ce neees - eeher «bebe 35,37 
France ........108,000 ..... 21,000 35,951 
SUG bess vee cheese. Sbhne. ebawe ‘ 
TRARY cicccicsen ¥ 1,000 nee avoee 
PROCLOPGOMD. incss. cs00s renee eeeee 86,578 
Copenhagen ... ws. ceece )  weees 2,714 
es Sweden 6,000 ..... 90,000 41,082 
Cuba Ssdedecs 

Hayti— eesvtbods 


San Domingo .. 
Other W. I.’s... 


Gibraltar ...... 
Others ......... 








Totals ...... ° 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan, 16 .... 151 262 8 11 188 217 
Jan. 17 .... 119 203 15 16 281 259 
Jan, 18 .... 164 265 8 28 208 281 
Jan. 19 . 220 311 12 17 286 620 
Jan. 21 .... 286 275 9 22 #316 471 
Jan. 22 .... 117 55 18 45 602 601 


—S>S 


Totals ..1,056 1,361 70 «139 1,830 2,249 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— —— 
Philadelphia ... 








Albany «.«+eeees 25.1 23.8 
Baltimore .....-- 22.8 Philadelphia*® .. 23.0 
Baltimore*® ....- 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoref ....-- 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton 22.8 Portland ... - 27.8 
Boston ..++eeees 27.8 Portland* - 24.0 
Boston® ....++++ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonf ..++++++ 25.0 Quebec ...... ++. 32.8 
Buffalo ..seeees 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning «..+++++. 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira .sseseee 22.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
Erie ...seeeeees 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .++-+++++ 22.8 Scranton ......+. 23.8 
Ithaca .secweeee 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal .....+- 27.8 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 - 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 eee -. 24.1 
New York ...++.+ 25.8 Wayland ..... e. 32.8 
New York® ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkf ....- 25.0 ‘Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ...-+es- 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ....- 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 16.9 
Baltimore ....- 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ....-+++ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
New York ..... 29.5 
Boston ....++++- 81.6 Baltimore ..... 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington ° 
Pittsburgh 23.0 Detroit ........+ 4 
Albany ..ccceces 28.8 Rochester ..... - 26.6 
Syracuse ....«+. 6.6 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.6 Louisville 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Scranton ..... 


Boston ..seeeee - 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...-++.- 28.6 Halifax ........+ x 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28. 
Virginia ports .. 26.6 Montreal ....... 27.6 


St. John, N. B... 28.6 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ....+. 14.5 Boston ...... eee 19.6 
Rochester 14.6 Philadelphia ... 
Troy ...ss eseeee 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....++. 14.6 Albany .....+..+- 16.8 
New York .....« 17.6 


eeeeee 





Flaxseed and. Products 

There seems to be no let-up in the demand 
for linseed oil meal. Mills are running full 
capacity and are kept busy filling old con- 
tracts, and therefore are not taking on much 
new business, Prices are unchanged to 50c 
ton lower for the week, meal being quoted 
today at $55.50@60 per ton, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. This is in line with a further request 
from the Food Administration to reduce 
prices. Crushers say that, with the keen de- 
mand for supplies, meal easily could sell at 
$60 ton. With the highest prices on record 
being paid at present for flaxseed, crushers 
feel that the grain prices also should be regu- 
lated. 

Raw linseed oil continues quiet. Prices 
quoted today are $1.27@1.30 per gallon, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls—,  -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Jan. 15....$3.566 3.64% 3.59 3.47 38.42 
Jan. 16.... 3.58% 8.57 3.60% 3.50 3.44% 
Jan. 17.... 8.56% 3.64 8.67% 3.48 3.44 
Jan. 18,... 3.54% 3.58 3.66% 3.47% 3.44 
Jan, 19.... 3.61% 8.49% 3.53% 8.46 3.48 
Jan, 21.... 3.58 8.51 8.655 8.47% 3.44 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -——In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis, 144 127 78 96 430 262 
Duluth .... 18 84 99 79 1,307 1,367 


Totals.... 157 211 177 1765 1,787 1,629 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 19, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-Shipments—, 








-—Receipts— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 














Minneapolis .. 3,224 6,792 609 131 
Duluth ....... 1,879 6,416 1,996 6,155 
Totals. vevsws 5,103 12,208 2,605 6,286 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Jan. 22.—For the week, offerings of corn 
have been much heavier. Market was rather 
draggy, and demand limited, only good dry 
corn being wanted, Prices are 10@13c lower 
than a week ago, No. 8 yellow being quoted 
today at $1.52@1.56 bu; No. 8 mixed, $1.45@ 
1.50; other grades, 80c@$1.40. 

t Oats were in keen demand and strong all 
he week. Blevators and feeders were the 
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principal buyers. Exporters also were in the 
market on a few days. No. 3 white sold to- 
day at 4@5c over Minneapolis May, or 78% 
@79c bu; No. 4 white, 76@78%c. 

Rye prices are 8c bu higher for the week, 
No. 2 selling today at $1.96@1.97 bu. There 
was an excellent demand, mills being anxious 
to get supplies. There also was some export 
buying. 

Barley was in good general demand and 
higher. Mills took fair quantities of choice 
grades. Exporters were fair buyers of low- 
grades, and this firmed prices. Range quoted 
today, $1.36@1.59 bu. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
patent hoops, 1; heading, 3; total, 7 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
14,195 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 64,500 patent hoops and 49,100 
wire hoops. 

Staves and hoops available for quick 
delivery would prebatty bring higher than 
quoted market prices. Some hardwood 
staves have recently been sold in Minne- 
apolis at as high as $14 per M, though this 
is probably a little over market basis. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


le; 
1917 1916 


1918 1916 1918 
Jan. 19..*14,835 10,915 21,530 20,730 17,480 
Jan, 12.. 13,880 11,590 21,790 20,355 19,040 
Jan. 13,510 4,365 32,185 21,4665 13,300 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 29. 11,755 8,570 23,335 12,370 6,280 
Dec. 22. 14,5620 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,060 
Dec. 15. 17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,836 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,985 17,090 


*These figures include 1,280 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M..... $13.00 @13.75 
Gum staves, M ..........6. 12.50 @13.00 
Basswood heading, set...... -15 @ .16 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 14 @ «15. 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 13.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M .........++:s 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M .........+- 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M ..........+ 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ... 30 @ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 @ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 


shops sold made shops sold 

Jan. 19.... 2 285 135 3 850 
Jan. 12.... 3 1,800 1,635 4 3,930 
Jan. 6.... 8 325 1,285 4 1,795 
1916 

Dec. 29.... 3 1,810 1,910 4 3,045 
Dec. 22.... 3 955 740 4 2,340 


Following are the pointg reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 
Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Yearly wheat receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis by routes are shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











RECEIPTS 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P. 18,060 23,711 27,301 25,139 
C., St. P., M, 

& Oy Acsvecs 7,024 10,047 9,005 10,332 
M. & St. L.. 5,118 7,119 9,865 9,705 
Gt. Northern.. 34,554 39,650 45,599 34,467 
North. Pacific. 14,371 18,100 16,984 11,266 
Great Western. 1,622 4,625 2,294 2,608 
Cc, B. & Q.... 94 950 779 173 
BOO. 0 cdscsas ic 18,344 23,422 28,641 19,907 
Rock Island .. 1,501 2,720 2,196 1,781 
Minn. Transfer TT 60 7 13 
Luce Line .... 155 eee eee eve 

TOCA crscee 101,021 130,405 142,669 115,390 

SHIPMENTS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P. 6,707 9,321 16,297 10,049 
C., St. P., M. 

O Qe vessiss 8,831 11,362 15,382 8,074 
M, & St. L.... 4,55 5,189 7,456 4,957 
Gt. Northern.. 38,6511 2,959 1,932 2,475 
North. Pacific. 961 1,387 912 929 
Great Western 2,275 2,980 38,087 2,411 

+» B. & Q.... 2,855 2,514 4,814 2,007 
Soo (Chi, Div.) *... So... 4,086 623 

OD evenvasscs 996 3,044 1,389 628 
Rock Island... 1,699 1,351 1,208 682 
Minn. Transfer 17 231 119 

Totals ...... 38,396 40,062 64,643 32,954 


*Included in Soo figures. 





Venezuela’s annual imports of flour 
amount in value to $1,200,000, according 
to a report by Homer Brett, United 
States consul at La Guayra. Great Britain 
used to have some of this trade, but now 
nearly all of it is from the United States. 


A check recently made on the cars of 
a certain railroad yard indicated that, if 
the 7,500 cars had been loaded to their 
marked capacity, 5,000 cars would have 
been enough. One comment on this waste 
of 2,500 cars was: “Each shipper thought 
his particular help was not needed, Ship 
full carloads.” 





BRITISH CROPS PROMISING 


Outlook Good with Favorable Weather and 
Increased Area—Great Area in Recon- 
quered Section of France for Wheat 


Grain crop prospects in England the 
first of the year were favorable, with indi- 
cations of increased area. An official re- 
port received at Washington states: 

The weather so far this season has been 
very favorable for agricultural operations, 
far more so than last year, when winter set 
in a month earlier. In the north of Eng- 
land, farmers have been able to sow most 
of their wheat and a good deal of winter 
oats and rye. A lot of wheat in Yorkshire 
is already above ground and is looking 
strong and healthy, while under the favor- 
able conditions much more has been sown 
than normally. 

A noteworthy feature of agricultural 
development in Yorkshire, and particular- 
ly in the districts of Selby, is the increased 
sowing of rye. 

Much of the grass land now being 
plowed as a war measure—the quota for 
the West Riding fixed by the government 
is 70,000 acres—will be sown to oats. The 
new motor _n are said to be doing 
splendid work, and the prejudice against 
their use is fast disappearing. A recent 
report stated that henceforth mechanical 
power will be much more generally em- 
ployed on the land than in the past. Great 
tracts of land untilled for 50 years have 
been plowed by the motors, and give prom- 
ise of yielding better crops than were ever 
expected. 


BIG NEW WHEAT AREA IN FRANCE 


The 325,000 acres of wheat land retaken 
last year in northern France may be made 
to produce enough wheat this year for 
1,000,000 men, according to the estimate 
of a mission appointed by the French agri- 
cultural department, which has been ex- 
amining the liberated territory. 

Both men and money are required, and 
the mission asks for 1,000 volunteer Amer- 
ican farm hands and a loan from, Ameri- 
can capital necessary to put the land in 
shape for cultivation; $40,000,000 is the 
amount thought necessary at once, and 
perhaps $40,000,000 more eventually. 

The mission points out that in some of 
the farming communities in the depart- 
ments of the Aisne and the Somme, where 
there were 300 or more inhabitants before 
the war, there are now no more than 30, 
and these are much reduced physically by 
the privations they have suffered. Never- 
theless, they are grouping themselves in 
co-operative societies in an endeavor to 
reclaim the land wasted by the war. 


HARVESTING IN URUGUAY 


A prolonged drouth in the north of 
Uruguay is reported. Cutting of wheat 
commenced in several departments last 
month, and the yield, so far as can be 
seen at this stage, according to a report to 
the Review of the River Plate, promises 
to be satisfactory from the point of view 
both of quantity and quality. The min- 
ister of industries has sent out a circular 
to agriculturists reminding them of the 
necessity to stack their wheat, and this 
procedure, advantageous at all times, is 
absolutely necessary this year in order to 
preserve the harvest. The circular adds 
that wheat well stacked does not suffer 
from rain, winds and storms, and as it 
dries in the shade it also improves in 
quality. 

Agriculturists are also informed in the 
same circular that police agents will be 
present at the threshing and they will ask 
for small samples of the different classes 
of wheat threshed at-each machine, in 
order that this may be classified in the 
capital with a view to establishing quality 
and specific weight. These samples are 
not to be of more than one-half kilo, and 
are to be forwarded well packed and 
accompanied by a statement as to the 
quantity of wheat available for sale and 
the name and address of its owner. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR IN CHINA 


A newspaper report from Ottawa, Ont., 
states that J. W. Ross, Canadian trade 
commissioner in China, has discussed, in a 
recent statement, the prospect of China 
becoming an exporter of wheat in the 
near future. Mr. Ross is quoted as say- 
ing: 

“The almost prohibitive cost of import- 
ed flour has greatly stimulated the culti- 
vation of wheat in many parts of China, 
and the erection of new mills throughout 
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the country has rendered China very near- 
ly independent of outside sources. It ‘is 
quite unlikely that foreign flour will ever 
again be received into China in the quan- 
tities prevailing previous to the war. 

“On the other hand, it is fairly certain 
that Chinese flour may ultimately be ex- 
ported to other countries, as has been the 
case with limited quantities this year.” 


WHEAT IN NEW ZEALAND 


It is announced that the New Zealand 
cabinet has decided that the purchase and 
distribution of next season’s wheat crop 
should be controlled by the board of trade, 
and that the maximum price should be 5s 
10d ($1.41) per bu, with an estimated 
yield of 30 bus to the acre. Consul- 
General Winslow reports the total area in 
wheat for the season 1917-18 is 189,000 
acres. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN CHILE 


According to newspaper reports the 
crop conditions in the central and south- 
ern zones of Chile are very , 

In the central zone the wheat, to date, 
has suffered somewhat from lack of rain. 
With a normal rainfall from now (No- 
vember) on, however, the crop should be 
unusually good. The area under cultiva- 
tion in the central district is said to be 
about one-third greatér than in former 
years, 

Reports from Linares, Nuble, Talca, 
Nueva Imperial, Pitruiquen, Gorbea, and 
Curico are to the effect that a very good 
general crop is expected, and that, due to 
recent rains, the condition of the growing 
crop is excellent. 


RUSSIA AND CENTRAL POWERS 


It is indicated in a recent cable from 
Petrograd that some of the 1915 and 1916 
wheat crop of southern Russia is -still 
available. Asserting that the threatened 
food shortage in north Russia seems likely 
to be prevented by reconciliation of the 
—- and the Ukraine, the dispatch 
adds: 

M. Barikoff, member of the Petrograd 
food supply committee, has just returned . 
from Kiev, where he conferred with the 
Ukrainian authorities, who say that they 
are willing now to provide Petrograd 
with an unlimited supply of breadstuffs 
on a basis of half cash and half mer- 
chandise. 

M. Barikoff says that the Ukraine guar- 
antees to supply 3,000,000,000 Ibs of bread 
within 60 days, and will still have avail- 
able portions of the 1915 and 1916 crops. 

The Bolshevik authorities also are 
sending commissioners to Siberia to in- 
duce the farmers there to release more 
wheat to Petrograd. 

Recent correspondence from Washing- 
ton, D. C., contained the following: 

There is sufficient proof in the hands 
of this government to indicate that the 
central powers have been able to protect 
their own resources to an admirable de- 
gree. One of the latest reports received 
here which is accepted as authentic, al- 
though it was repeated from a third per- 
son, may be summarized as follows: 

“The question of Germany’s economic 
resources is continually uncertain. The 
government seeks a new credit of 15,000,- 
000,000 marks. The most important ques- 
tion for Germany is food possibilities. 
The grain harvest this year has been small, 
the same as in Denmark, and the suppl 
of meats and fats is unsatisfactory, thoug 
there is a large yield of potatoes and 
beets, as in most other countries. The 
spoils in Italy are of no great importance, 
while the Roumanian harvest, of course, 
is a real asset. 

“In this connection the question of the 
harvest in Russia will be of interest. Is 
the famine in Russia and the Finnish cities 
due to the lack of Russian grain, or is it 
only due to the difficult transportation 
conditions? Russian statistics show that 
the grain harvest in 1917 was 44,000,000 
tons, as against 52,000,000 in 1916; thus 
the harvest this year is about 85 per cent 
of that of last year. This shows what 
there is in Russia if only the necessary 
transportation arrangements could 
made. If the onward march of the Ger- 
mans in Italy should bring them to the 
Lombardian plains, this rich manufactur- 
ing and agricultural center would fall 
into their hands.” 





There are 48 flour mills in Marseilles, 
France, with a daily capacity of about 
1,500 metric tons, an official report states; 
also 25 semolina factories, with a daily 
consumption of 661 metric tons, 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 38,510, or 80 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 38,135, or 81_per cent, 
last week, 20,980, or 51 per cent, a year 
ago, 29,251, or 72 per cent, two years ago, 
and 20,559, or 50 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 38,775, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 46,640, or 81 per cent, 
last week, 33,742, or 59 per cent, a year 
ago, and 26,427, or 46 per cent, two years 
ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Business is still largely confined to 
grades of flour made before the regula- 
tions effective Dec. 25 were in force, most 
of the mills having had sufficient accumu- 
lations to meet requirements. The new 
problems introduced by those regulations 
are being pretty well smoothed out and, at 
least, the large modern mills are having 
little trouble in complying with the new 
rulings. 

Probably no part of the United States 
has had to change its milling methods so 
completely as the Pacific Northwest, the 
requirements of the China trade having 
developed the making of very short pat- 
ents and cut-offs more universally than in 
any other section of the country. 

How to comply with the requirements 
for a close yield is, however, still a very 
serious problem for the short-system mills, 
while many of the small ones frankly ad- 
mit that if they are held strictly by the 
Food Administration to using only 264 lbs 
of 58-lb wheat in making 196 lbs of 100 
per cent flour, they will have no alterna- 
tive before them than to cease operating. 

It is easy to say tnat the short-system 
mills must comply by installing new 
equipment. In many cases this is not 
practical; it presupposes the financial 
ability to do so, which is often wanting; 
it at least means long and costly delay; 
and it also means the incurring of heavy 
costs and the adoption of an unfamiliar 
milling system to meet requirements which 
are only temporary. 

Many mills are still at a loss to find a 
market for the 5 per cent grade. Some 
mills are meeting the difficulty by not 
making it, confining their grinding to 100 
per cent flour. Most of this grade is going 
to the cracker manufacturers, and Utah 
millers report a good demand for it for 
the Mexican trade in the far southwestern 
states. 

The principal complaint among millers 
is in not receiving adequate wheat allot- 
ments, and concerning delays in having 
their requisitions granted. In Utah, where 
the mills draw supplies from that state 
and from southern Idaho, this is further 
complicated by the fact that those two 
sections lie in different zones. 

Port mills quote soft wheat 95 per cent 
rade at $9.90@10 bbl, and 5 per cent at 
7@7.50. Interior Washington and Ore- 

gon mills quote 95 per cent about 25c bbl 
less, while southern Idaho and Utah mills 
quote as low as $9.30 bbl, in 49’s, f.o.b. 
mill, the latter having a wheat cost of 
$1.82@1.85 bu. 

. There is a good local demand for flour, 
and mills in territory where their wheat 
cost places their flour on a parity with 
central states soft wheat mills are simply 
swamped with orders. 

_ There is a strong demand for hard 
wheat flours, with limited supplies at ter- 
minal markets. Montana 95 per cent 
grade is quoted at $10.20@10.55 bbl in 


98’s, on track here, and North Dakota at 
$11.05. 

Corn and barley flour are quoted at $11 
bbl, and eastern rye flour at $10, 





_ OREGON 


PortLann, Orecon, Jan. 19.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 29,867, or 90 per cent of capacity, 
against 29,817, or 90 per cent, last week. 

Millers say local flour trade is lighter. 
This they ascribe to the public agitation 
for conservation, the wheatless days, and 
the wider use of substitutes for wheat 
flour. Prices are unchanged. The demand 
for millfeed continues as active as here- 
tofore. The mills are maintaining the 
former prices. of $30 for bran, $32 for 
shorts and $39 for middlings, in car lots. 

Millers who are members of the north 
Pacific Coast Milling Division of the Food 
Administration held an all-day meeting 
Wednesday in the office here of T. B. 
Wilcox, chairman for this district. It was 
decided to make no change for the pres- 
ent in flour or millfeed quotations. 

Offers for February flour for govern- 
ment use are called for, prices to be made 
f.o.b. cars at mill or at New Orleans, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle, at buyers’ 
option, shipment at regular intervals 
throughout February or can be made as 
soon as possible after shipping instruc- 
tions, if preferred. 

Interest in the coarse grain market cen- 
ters in barley. Because of the embargo 
placed by the Food Administration on 
shipments from California, the demand 
here has increased and prices are stronger. 
Bids at the exchange today were $57.25 
for brewing and $54.50 for feed grade. 
Oats are holding firm at $59, with stocks 
in first hands closely sold up. 

J. M. LownspDAte. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvrn, Minn., Jan. 21.—Mills sold 
all the flour last week after supplying the 
government with its allotment. The in- 
quiries received indicate that many need 
flour. There was no difficulty in selling 
it; the difficulty was in filling the demand. 
Established trade is being satisfied first, 
before taking on new business, and there 
is little of that. No trouble so far in 
getting sufficient cars for shipments. 

The mill is sold up on durum flour, and 
is not offering any. Buyers are plentiful, 
and demand is strong. The majority of 
orders are unfilled and on the waiting list. 

Demand for rye flour is improving. The 
mill was able to take on a very fair busi- 
ness at prevailing prices. Sales were scat- 
tered, covering a wide territory. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
25,230 bbls flour, or 70 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 28,335, or 79 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 11,410, or 32 per cent, a 

ear ago. 

Millfeed is without new developments. 
The amount mills have to offer is unim- 
portant, and is erally cleaned out in 
mixed cars with flour. They are generally 
well sold up at all times. 


NOTES 
M. L. Jenks, president Duluth Board 
of Trade, was in Minneapolis last week. 
Flaxseed is slow and dragging, and at 
the opening of this week traders were in- 
different. Prices showed fair firmness. 
W. J. McCabe has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade Clearing As- 
sociation and H. S. Newell vice-president. 
The movement of wheat and coarse 
grain to Duluth last week showed little 
change from the week previous, holding at 
about 25 cars daily. 
Wheat screenings unchanged. Domestic 
supplies are scarce and offerings light, 
and the only business passing is in the 





Canadian stuff. Of this, there is a fair 
amount held in store here by outside in- 
terests. Demand is slow. 

W. C. Mitchell and C. F. Macdonald 
represented the Duluth Board of Trade at 
the annual meeting of the Council of 
Grain Exchanges at Chicago last week. 

The Duluth Board of Trade observed 
the heatless Monday, the traders appear- 
ing in sweaters, overcoats, etc. It is es- 
sential for the exchange to remain open to 
keep cars moving. : 

Very little bonded grain is orciving, 
and whether there will be any considerable 
movement is a matter of doubt. There is 
still much room in the elevators at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes. 

The Food Administration has ordered 
shipment of wheat from several of the 
Duluth-Superior elevators to mills in the 
southern part of the state outside of Min- 
neapolis. Cars are being assembled, and 
some of the grain has already gone out. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Duluth Board of Trade took place Jan. 15 
and the following were chosen: president, 
M. L, Jenks; vice-president, B. Stockman. 
Directors: C. F. Haley, D. T. Helm, P. M. 
Paine. Committees: arbitration, G. G. 
Barnum, W. Grettum, E. S. Ferguson; ap- 
peals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, H.e 
J. LaBree; inspection, J. F. McCarthy, 
A. M. Prime, C. F. Haley, M. M. McCabe, 
H. A, Starkey. 

Julius H. Barnes, president Food Ad- 
ministration Grain ration, was here 
Jan. 19 and addressed the members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. He reviewed the 
accomplishments of the Administration in 
handling the grain movement and building 
up flour stocks, and emphasized the neces- 
sity for co-operation in conserving sup- 
plies. He spoke eloquently of the work 
Herbert Hoover is doing, and dwelt upon 
the direct results in winning the war his 
measures are bringing. Mr. Barnes re- 
turned Sunday evening to New York. 

F. G. Cartson. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 19.—Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills have made occasional 
offers at $10.35@10.45 for flour milled 
according to government regulations, and 
these were readily booked, there being a 
good demand. Spot stocks of former pat- 
ent and straights have been quickly taken 
at $10.50@11. High patents, soft winter, 
sold at $11.25@11.45, but these are now 
nearly all gone and the war standard 
grade is awaited by the trade, with ho 
that improvement will be made in the 
time in transit of flour. 

Mills and jobbers are preaching the use 
of barley and rye flour to the bakers. 
There was little or none of these products 
here, and but few could make the experi- 
ment, while others would not buy until 
they had tested the substitutes. They are 
now getting in line, and some have booked 
at $9.90@10.20 bbl. Some mills have ad- 
vanced their prices and are now offering 
barley flour at $10.20@10.45, and rye flour 
at $9.60@9.85. Minnesota wheat flour is 
quoted at $10.35@10.65. All above quota- 
tions are basis 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota 95 per cent, $10.50 
@l11; Kansas 95 per cent, $10.50@10.90; 
soft winter 95 per cent, $10.90@11.40,— 
basis 98-Ib cottons. Bran on track, $2.20 
per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn products: 
cream meal, $9.95@10.05 bbl; _ grits, 
coarse or fine, $10.05@10.15; hominy, 
$10.25@10.50. Owing to the uncertainty 
of the market, corn dealers decline to 
make quotations. Oats, bulk on track: 
No. 2 white, 8914c bu; No. 3 white, 89c; 
No. 2 mixed, 86c. 

; Grorce L. Ferry. 





Complaints Against Baking Company 

Under the heading “Ward Baking Co.’s 
Free Deal Under Fire,” Printers’ Ink 
published a statement of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has re- 
cently filed against the Ward Baking Co., 
of New York, two complaints. The first, 
known as No, 21 on the Trade Commission 
docket, strikes at a form of ‘free deal’ 
which the Trade Commission declares its 
belief, as a result of a preliminary inves- 
tigation, to be in violation of section 5 of 
the act of Congress, approved Sept. 26, 
1914. 

“It. is declared that at various times 
during the past two years the Ward com- 
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pany has for periods of several consecu- 


tive days given gratis to each purchaser of 
its bread in certain places in the United 
States, a quantity of bread. equal to the 


amount of bread bought and paid for by 
such customer during the time that the 
free deal is on. It is the conviction of the 
Commission that this form of price-cut- 
ting has been adopted with the intent and 
for the purpose of stifling and suppress- 
ing competition, and accordingly the 
Commission .has summoned the company 
to appear at Washington on Jan. 21 and 
show cause why an order should not be 
ordered requiring the concern to cease 
and desist from this sales plan. 

“In proof of the fact that problems do 


‘not come singly to the manufacturer, the 


company has been called upon to appear 
before the same tribunal on Feb. 25 to 
make answer in a second complaint offi- 
cially designated as docket No. 28. ~ 

“Against Ward it is charged that it 
‘has fixed and maintained certain arbi- 
trary standard prices at which the prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold by it in inter- 
state commerce shall be resold by the 
purchaser thereof, and has required and 
does now require its purchasers to agree 
to maintain said standard prices and re- 
sell such products at such standard selling 
prices.’ ” 


California grew nearly 1,000,000 bus 
more wheat this year than last, the 1917 
total being 6,530,000 bus. A report from 
the state says that it will lead the rest of 
the Union in meeting the call for increased 
crop next year. The barley crop this year, 
over 35,000,000 bus, showed a gain of 
nearly 2,000,000 over last year. 


Minneapolis—Millstuff Shipments 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of millstuff at Min- 
neapolis, for 39 calendar years, as reported 
by the Chamber of Commerce, have been: 
Receipts Ship’ts Receipts Ship’ ts 








Year tons tons Year tons tons 
1879.. 7,202 45,328 1899.. 9,822 428,890 
1880.. 8,869 65,594 1900.. 10,428 468,520 
1881.. 16,428 107,532 1901..15,729 617,238 
1882..19,474 116,189 1902..14,999 459,064 
1883.. 20,789 131,146 1903:..17,179 400,015 
1884.. 6,233 140,959. 1904.. 25,091 383,645 
1885.. 3,941 144,252 1905..26,917 462,432 
1886.. 4,680 181,804 1906.. 30,748 386,905 
1887.. 6,508 190,662 1907.. 25,769 368,671 
1888.. 7,435 208,641 1908..31,736 414,043 
1889.. 5,236 196,627 1909.. 32,555 449,821 
1890.. 2,877 221,430 1910.. 39,194 612,199 
1891.. 65,401 249,833 1911.. 37,886 610,794 
1892.. 4,086 273,636 1912.. 59,550 659,243 
1893 8,697 305,637 1913..64,719 601,701 
1894.. 3,144 293,489 1914.. 78,337 648,342 
1895.. 4,162 308,658 1915.. 76,642 664,518 
1896 5,086 338,317 1916.. 79,329 706,801. 
1897 6,336 410,009 1917.. 70,048 750,008 
1898 8,173 474,036 








‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20:cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK ABLE TO 
take full charge of checking, loading, un- 
loading; must also be able- to supervise 
distribution of flour in blending plant and 
attend to shipment of blended flours; to 
thoroughly competent and experienced man 
will pay $30 per week, or more if especially 
efficient; excellent place with splendid fu- 
ture. Address 421, care Northwestern 
Miller, 231 Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—A RELIABLE HEAD MILLER 
and two flour packers for a mill of 500 bbis; 
want miller familiar with wheat and corn 
milling. Address Williams, care North- 
western = Royal Insurance Building, 


Chicago, 
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DISTRICT SALES-MANAGER WANTED— 

We are trying to locate the right man to 
take charge of a certain territory for us; 
family trade principally and distribution 
-by preference through jobbers in protected 
territories; we want a man with whom we 
can share profits made on business in his 
field so that he can afford to give his whole 
interest permanently to better establishing 
our brands and cementing the trade for us; 
first-class backing from the head office, 
re-sale men supplied when necessary; all 
replies will be treated in the strictest con- 
fidence, but do not apply unless you are 
absolutely high-grade and can show an 
exceptional record as a salesman; we don’t 
want a man who is looking for a $150 a 
nonth job; we want a man who is interest- 
-d in establishing a business and income 
for himself. Address 417, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








HERBERT 8, FIELD—BY MARCH 1 OPEN 
for connection with good flour mill or feed 
account, Pennsylvania, New York state; 
salary or commission; best of references. 
Address Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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AS HEAD MILLER, WITH SOME GOOD 
milling concern, by experienced, wide- 
awake miller; A No. 1 references. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of mahy head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


SALESMAN OF RECORD DESIRES AN EN- 
gagement with a flour milling company 
producing flour of merit; can give best of 
references; was with one milling company 
12 years, for whom I successfully estab- 
lished their brand of flour in the eastern, 
central, and southern states, and also the 
island of Cuba; can establish new trade 
and work in any territory; would appre- 
ciate an interview. Address J. F. Edge- 
worth, 4 Vogel Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 











AN EXPERIENCED, SUCCESSFUL SALES- 
manager now and for several years con- 
nected with a milling concern of:1,000 bbis 
capacity, marketing its product in south- 
ern, central and eastern markets, wishes 
a similar berth with an aggressive, up-to- 
the-minute. wheat, barley, rye or corn mill- 
ing concern in position to market a high- 
grade product the entire year; all corre- 
spondence treated in strictest confidence 
and best of reasons given for wanting to 
change; willing let remuneration be based 
on results. Address 1059, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

= 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL ROLLER MILL, 
electric power, in good location, on C., M. 
& St. P. Ry., with side-track to mill. 
Otto Koenig, Pound, Wis. 


FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL AT CLARISSA, 
Minn; capacity can be readily increased to 
125 bbis with little change in machinery, 
Address E, M. Nelson, Clarissa, Minn. 








\S HEAD MILLER IN 200-BBL MILL AND 
up; am first-class miller and have had 16 
years’ experience as head miller; can guar- 
antee satisfaction; state wages. Address 
1038, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 BBLS 
up; 45 years old and have had lifetime 
experience; all kinds of wheat and sys- 
tems; best of recommendations. Address 
1055, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FOR SALE—ALL OR AN INTEREST IN 
dandy little Midget flour mill that pays; 
so located that advantage in freight can 
more than pay for it in one year. Address 
Box 204, Des Moines, N. Mex. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—FOUR PURIFIERS. ADDRESS 
H. Krampitz, care Northland Rye Milling 
Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
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Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 
Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels , 
for Unloading Cars. 
Bag Fillers. 
Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 


New York: Fulton pete, 3 eae Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
Dailas, Texas: 711 Main S 
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Smith 
Turbines 








Stability and Efficiency 


are factors deserving of unusual consider- 
ation in these days of intense activity. 


The milling business 
is no exception. 


SMITH TURBINES 

have justified their 

installation in hun- 

dreds of mills, and 

will solve your pow- : 

er problem. 
Accompanying illustration 
shows a single vertical unit 
of 900 H. P. under 15-ft. head. 


ay sare” s” 
If interefted, write Dept. “o” for Bulletin. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 76 W. Monroe St, 176 Federal St. 405 Power Bldg. 
CHICAGO BOSTON MONTREAL 








SITUATION WANTED BY ENGINEER— 
Night or day run in large or small mill; 
10 years’ experience; have family; steady 
and sober; references or license if desired. 
Can come at once. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man in a mill of 500 bbis capacity or 
over; have. experience in mill office work; 
can come well recommended; am exempt 
from draft; also have good sales ability. 
Address A, F, Miller, Crosby, N. D. 





AS MILL MANAGER BY ONE WHO HAS 
managed both hard and soft wheat mills 
as well as corn mills, and can show re- 
sults; would accept position as sales- 
manager if the position justified a suitable 
salary; if you want a real live wire and 
have a reasonable proposition to make, ad- 
dress 1039, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





,ANTED—BY ENERGETIC, SUCCESSFUL 
head miller of many years’ experience in 
large mills, responsible position in large 
mill, where efficiency is a factor of accom- 
plishment in highest results obtainable; 
experienced as manager; well posted in 
Hoover milling rules; best references. Ad- 
dress 420, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl mill at Redfield, 8. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8. D 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation. 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


[RAILS kessmet'vee. Sere 


FOR SALE—FIVE STANDS, GOOD SEC- 
ond-hand rolls, one scourer. Bemmels 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D. 





4400 NEW 98-LB COTTON BAGS FOR 
sale at 15c each, printed, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Farmers Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. D. 


FOR SALE—ONE 20x42-IN STANDARD 
Girder St. Louis Corliss engine and two 
72-in diameter by 20 ft H.R.T. boilers, 
excellent condition. Address Blake Mill- 
ing Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 








ROLLS FOR SALE—FIVE DOUBLE 
+ stands of Willford double drive rolls, 9x18 
in., good condition; also some Willford 
double chest round reels; one Eureka mill- 
ing separator; one Barnard No. 0 purifier. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





FOR SALE, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 
Three 150 h-p. R.T. boilers, 126-lb working 
pressure, full fronts; shaking grates; 3 
200 h-p. R.T. boilers, 125-lb working pres- 
sure, full fronts, shaking grates; 2 36-in 
stacks 85 ft high, 7 gauge, four years old; 
1126 h-p. Bates-Corliss engine; 1 300 h-p. 
Lane & Bodley engine; 1 pulley, 102x31 in; 
451 ft 6-in shafting and couplings; 5 bear- 
ings. Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





We've got too much 
to list "Buitetia so we've issued 
tin 230 


- = + Getit now! 


ZE ELNICKER » ST. Louis 








“MIXOMETER” 
eterna 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 














Refers to this 
paper 





WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 
408 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 








Plant of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. 
Kansas City 





A. E.BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Has made Fire Proof Mill Construction 
* the method to adopt 


NOW 


EVENTUALLY 
Never Follow 
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§ALEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 























Food Administration One Secret of the Success and Popularity of 


Competition Flour 


is its uniformly high quality. 





If you want a good, dependable flour—milled especially for the baking trade— 
made to meet the baker’s requirements—try COMPETITION. You will find 
it uniformly of the high quality which it has always maintained, but milled in 
strict conformity with the regulations of the Food Administration. 


.» Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Our soft wheat brand—KISMET—is 
Elevator Capacity especially fine for crackers. Ask us why. 
750,000 bushels.. ; 7 We manu facture also Kiln 
Daly Mi Capac, . 
arrels. 
co when Desired. 
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Garland Milling Co. The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. PERFECTION 








Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS is fferent rom other flours 
GREENSBURG, IND. We ave opem Sor connections MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
’ , 400 B . . 
punmmatetbadenicsinn: somes Member of the Food Adminiatration. gStember'of the Food Administration: 




















IGLEHEART BROS. || Straight or Mixed Cars 


MILLERS AND EXPORTERS Besides our unequaled shipping facilities, our central loca- 

tion and our great capacity, we offer you an unrivaled 
Soft and Hard Wheat Flours selection of high-grade products. 
Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat QC) R S 
Soft Winter Wheat 
Blended Wheat . | | i | I | 
: Self Rising Wheat 
MANUFACTURERS OF sis: alti 


Graham Wheat Flour 
Whole Wheat Flour 


SWANSDOWN mati 


White or yellow 


DIADEM pended 


Acme Middlings 
Acme Flour Middlings Acme Scratch 

Acme. Mixed Feed Acme Chick 

Acme Cream Feed Acme Stock Feed 
Capitol Red Dog Flour Wheat, Oats, Acme Alfalfa 
Capitol Low-Grade Flour Corn, Barley Molasses Grain Feed 


Acme Farm Feed 

Acme Dairy Feed 

Acme Dry Mash 

Cotton Seed Meal 

Old Process Oil Meal 
Rolled Oats 

Rolled Barley 

Acme Horse and Mule Feed 
Acme Cracked Corn 

Acme Feed Meal 





Established 1856 Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


Evansville, Indiana Acme-EvansCompany 


*% Member of the Food Administration. . . 
#&Member of the Food Administration. Indianapolis, Ind. 























